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leaders accepted the invitation, while declining the sug- 
gestion that in the meantime the men should resume 
work. On the other hand, the shipowners refused to 
attend on the ground that they had committed no breach 
of the Agreement, and that they had no belief in any 
permanent issue to the negotiations. Their bad 
example was promptly followed by the short sea traders, 
the master carmen, the wharfingers, and lightermen, and 
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practically the whole body of employers in the port. 
As the men insist that the whole of the Port interests 
must be represented at the Conference, it is now reduced 
to a mere talk between the representatives of the 
Government and the workers. At a great meeting at 
Tower Hill, Mr. Gosling—the most moderate of the 
men’s leaders—declared that in future unionists would 
refuse to work with non-unionists, whether it was in the 
Agreement or not, and that they insisted on a final 
settlement of all their quarrels. On the other hand, 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union have at present refused 
to order a stoppage of work by their members, and the 
carmen are said to be half-hearted for the strike. 
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* + * 


THe worst example of all, however, was that 
of the Port of London Authority, which, though it was 
largely constituted for the purpose of equalising and 
organising the labor of the Port, curtly refused to meet 
the men. We hope that Lord Devonport will be called 
to account for this act of misconduct, and, if necessary, 
replaced by some one who takes a more enlightened view 
of the duties of the Authority. It is not a mere body 
of employers, but an organisation of a semi-municipal 
character, with direct responsibility to the public. It 
is, therefore, bound to take the lead in promoting peace. 
Meanwhile, the Shipping Federation, reverting to its old 
policy of anti-unionism, has formally declared the August 
agreements at an end, and has invited laborers to come 
in irrespective of their relations with trade unionism. 
The only hope of peace lies in the Government’s apparent 
success in inducing the employers to confer with them, 
and possibly to cancel their refusal to enter a Conference. 
Their larger plans are said to include a scheme for setting 
up an Arbitration Court for the Port of London, 
apparently with compulsory powers. But will either 
party accept compulsion ? 
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Diarp of the Geek. 


THERE is no immediate sign of peace in the strike 
swar in the Port of London, and a vague menace of its 
@tension to other home ports and even to the Continent. 
Wor has the situation been greatly cleared by the publi- 
station of Sir Edward Clarke’s admirably impartial 
Report on the facts. This has revealed the existence of 
fave faults on the part both of masters and of men. 

found for the former on two points and for the latter 
on four, and largely ona fifth. It declared the employment 
of the man Thomas as a non-unionist to be in no sense a 
breach of the August agreement; on the contrary, it was 
the kind of dispute which, under that document, should 
have been referred to the Board of Trade. Sir Edward 
“me to a similar decision in regard to another case of 
Hon-unionist labor. On the other hand, he found that | 
the master lightermen had peremptorily refused an appli- | 
_¢ation for a higher wage, and that their action was a“ not | 
“Mmportant”’ cause of the whole dispute. The barge- 
Owners had also refused to pay agreed rates of wages, 
While the agreement in regard to the “ Sea Belle ” ought 
to have been accepted for all sea-going ships. As to the 
| Metimising of union men, Sir Edward Clarke seemed 
to incline to the workers’ view, but offered no definite 


' pinion. 





| 


* * * 


SPEAKING at a vast demonstration at Swansea in 
favor of disestablishment, on Tuesday—which the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘ South Wales Daily News’’ declare, 
after counting, to have been attended by 100,000 people 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a passionate 
retort to the charge that the Welsh people were 
“pirates seeking pillage,’’ or “ Atheists encompassing 
the downfall of Christianity.” If disestablishment 
and disendowment were carried to-morrow, there 
would not be a service, or a prayer, or a hymn 
less in Wales; all that would happen would be that 
the rural landlords would have to maintain their own 
forms of religious observance. The Church’s funds were 
trust funds, given for the benefit, not of the parson, but of 
the nation, and generosity had nothing to do with the 





* ” * 


On this Report the Board of Trade properly called 
4 conference of parties for this day (Friday), The men’s 
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restoration to the people of the property that belonged 
to them. How had those who challenged the national 
right to redistribute national trusts managed their own 
“trusts in land ’’ to the workers, to whom they grudged 
every inch of sunlight and breathing-ground? The 
turning of the tables on the landlords has, we observe, 
provoked a great wave of enthusiasm in Wales, which 
is likely to extend to this country. We observe that the 
North-West Norfolk election is being mainly fought on 
the land question, which is clearly coming to the front. 
* * * 

Tue “ Enchantress,’’ with Mr. Churchill and the 
other members of the Admiralty Board, reached Malta 
on Wednesday, a few hours after Lord Kitchener. On 
the same day it was officially announced that the visit 
had nothing to do with the naval position in the 
Mediterranean; that its purpose is the usual annual 
inspection ; that it was arranged months ago; and that 
the Prime Minister is simply taking a short holiday. 
There can be no doubt that the rumors of large naval 
changes in the Mediterranean are just wild sensa- 
tionalism served up in the hope of, damaging Anglo- 
German relatidns. Mr. Churchill’s scheme of naval 
distribution announced last March does not really affect 
our position in the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean 
fleet, based on Gibraltar, is practically as effective as 
when based on Malta, and although its strength is to be 
temporarily reduced, by the end of the year it will be 
more powerful than it has been at any time since 1904. 
If any country is disturbed by Italy’s development in 
the Mediterranean, it is France not ourselves. 

* * * 

NEVERTHELESS, the Conference with Lord Kitchener 
at Malta has a purpose. That is probably military, not 
naval. Lord Kitchener seems to be pressing for an in- 
crease in the Mediterranean garrisons, particularly the 
Egyptian. There are 11,500 Imperial troops in South 
Africa. It is a principle that colonial autonomy carries 
with it the duty of local military defence. That has been 
admitted by the South African Government, and the 
Defence Bill now before the Union Parliament is in- 
tended to apply it. When the Bill becomes law, the ques- 
tion will arise what to do with the 11,500 Imperial troops. 
In the normal course, the army ought to be cut down pro 
tanto ; but such economy is not pleasing to the military 
men, particularly to Lord Kitchener. He is probably 
urging that they ought, in part or whole, to be sent to 
the Mediterranean, where they would be handy if any- 
thing untoward happened in Turkey, help to keep the 
balance against the Italian force in Tripoli, and be on the 
road to India. It is all very plausible, and there never 
is any lack of plausible hypotheses for keeping a couple 
of millions on the Army Estimates. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE the climax of absurdity in the campaign 
for an Anglo-French alliance has been reached by the 
Paris correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,’”’ whose articles are 
mere echoes of the Quai D’Orsay. This gentleman, in 
an article in Thursday’s paper, after assuming that the 
“vast majority of King George’s subjects’’ desire to 
see the entente transformed into “an active naval and 
military alliance,’’ adds that “if France were attacked 
we must fight for her on the broadest grounds of policy 
(!); if we were attacked—which all my information leads 
me to believe is unlikely in the near future—it might 
be desirable, if it were possible, to limit the risk by 
France’s ‘ keeping out.’’’ In other words, we are to be 
bound to help France ; she is to hold herself free to help 
us or to ‘‘ keep out’ of our quarrel, 








SS; 


Tue next day this brilliant strategist appears t 
have found that he had gone a little far, and that he haq 
not chosen the most tactful method of commending a 
French alliance to the British people. So he hastened to 
add that the policy of Germany is to force us into g 
Franco-German conflict, and France into an Anglo. 
German war. As our readers may think that we are 


joking, we give the correspondent’s words :— 
5? 5 


“T ought to have mentioned in this connection ” (he 
says) “ that in many well-informed quarters in Germany, 
and consequently also in France, it is believed and, 
indeed, openly asserted, that, in the unhappy event of a 
German conflict with England, Germany wovld not 
allow France to remain neutral, but would present her 
with an ultimatum. More recently I have heard per. 
sistent reports to the effect that in the equally unhappy 
event of a German conflict with France, Germany would 
not allow Great Britain to ‘keep out,’ but would com. 
pel her to take sides.” 


Why Germany should insist on having two 
enemies instead of one, this gentleman does not inform 
us. But we have no doubt the dark recesses of the 
Teuton mind hide some such nefarious stroke of post- 
Hegelian subtlety. 

x + 

THE report of the Committee on the “ Titanic” 
disaster was presented to the United States Senate on 
Tuesday, accompanied by a speech by Senator Smith. 
The speech was full of fustian, which has provoked con- 
temptuous comment here, but its tone is friendly enough, 
and its sentimentality ought to glut the taste even of our 
halfpenny press. Senator Smith blames Captain Smith's 
indifference to danger while praising his physical 
courage; declares that while the atmosphere was 
“charged’’ with warning signals about the ice, the 
stokers were feeding their “ fires with fresh fuel ’’ ; states 
that the water-tight compartments were not properly 
closed; holds that nearly 500 people were needlessly 
sacrificed by the failure to fill the lifeboats; blames 
Captain Lord of the “Californian’’ for want of 
vigilance and activity and a breach of the law of 
assistance at sea; and generally calls upon England to 
mete out “ painstaking chastisement’’ to the Board of 
Trade, which he declares to be responsible for all this 
laxity. 

* * * 

Tue Report itself is much more measured and 
impressive, and is, indeed, a document of real consequence. 
The following are its main conclusions:— — 


“That the ‘Titanic’ virtually ignored the ice 
warnings. 

“That, owing to the non-watertight character of 
the deck at which the transverse bulkheads ended, the 
supposedly watertight compartments were not really 
watertight. 

“That after the impact no general alarm 
systematic warning to passengers was given. 

“That the ‘Californian’ saw the distress signals 
of the ‘Titanic’ and failed to respond to them ‘m 
accordance with the dictates of humanity, international 
usage, and the requirements of the law.’ 

“That lack of preparation was most noticeable 
regard to the loading of the boats, and that failure 
utilise their full’ capacity sacrificed several hundred 
lives. 

“That, had there been much sea, it is questionable 
whether any boats would have reached the water without 
being damaged or destroyed.”’ 


The ‘‘ Evening Post,’’ the most refined and moderate 
of the American evening papers, comments on the virtual 
neglect of duty which brought about the disaster, and 
on the “lack of discipline, lack of skill, and—sad # 
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——— 


say—a notable percentage of lack of courage’’ which 
intensified it. Other American papers come to similar 
conclusions 


* * * 


Tue Liberal Party has kept South Hackney by a 
majority of 503 votes, which is not an unsatisfactory re- 
sult. Until the intervention of Mr. Bottomley—which dis- 
turbed its electioneering—South Hackney varied between 
Unionism and Liberalism, with small margins to spare. 
A good part of his following appears to have reverted to 
Liberalism, but the main feature of the battle was 
the Tory failure to keep up the campaign against the 
Insurance Act, or to waken any serious opposition to the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. As for Home Rule, it 
seems practically to be accepted by the Tory wire-pullers. 


% x * 


Mr. Roosevett has swept New Jersey, a victory 
almost as significant as that in Ohio, because New Jersey 
isan annex of New York, where, at the beginning of the 
contest, Mr. Roosevelt met with a rebuff. Save for 
South Dakota, the Republican primaries are over, and it 
is pretty generally agreed that not even the most obliging 
National Committee can now work the nomination 
for Mr. Taft. As Mr. Roosevelt will not hear of a 
compromise candidate, nothing apparently can stop him 
getting the Republican nomination. It is an astonish- 
ing episode, due, apparently, to a whole nation being 
caught up in a display of primitive egoism and rude 
force. “I feel like a bull-moose,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
when asked to describe his personal sentiments about 
the campaign. Certainly, he roars like one. The 
American people, even of the Republican _per- 
suasion, want something which Mr. Taft can- 
not offer. Will they get it from Mr. Roosevelt? 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson carried New Jersey, and so has 
made it still more impossible for any of the Democratic 
candidates in the field to get a majority in the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Bryan’s chances of ultimate nomination are 
all the better for that. 


* * * 


THE negro rising in Eastern Cuba has prompted the 
American Government to concentrate a squadron at 
Key West, with a landing force of 2,500 marines and 
sailors. The American Government disclaims any in- 
tention to intervene, but the American capitalists 
interested in Cuba are only too anxious that the United 
States should take over the island once and for all. Sir 
Harry Johnston says that the negroes, who were the 
backbone of the War of Independence and are the best 
types of their race in tropical America, have been badly 
treated by the whites and half-castes who have run the 
Cuban Government since 1910. He is in favor of the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States. The Cuban 
Government has certainly not been ideal, but it has not 
been helped towards responsibility and efficiency by 


tepeated interventions by the United States under the 
Platt Amendment. 


* * * 


Tue reports of unrest in Albania and Macedonia are 
very confused. The centres of such trouble as there is are 
Ipek and Diakova, and the leaders are the ex-deputies 
whose re-election the Committee prevented. The Al- 
banian demands are difficult to disentangle ; they include 
schools, the exclusion of Turkish officials, and roads; but 
the really earnest demand is for arms. The Turkish 
Government, on the advice of the Minister of the 
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Interior, who has now returned to Constantinople from 
his tour of inspection, has checked the military fire- 
brands, and adopted a conciliatory attitude. The 
Minister of the Interior thinks the outbreak of no im- 
portance, and that seems to be the opinion of those best- 
informed. Mr. Graves, who accompanied the Minister 
on his tour, speaks highly of the work done, and opti- 
mistically of the future. 
* 7 7 

THE appointment of Dr. Burrows to the Bishopric 
of Truro is one which we cannot approve. Dr. Stubbs, 
the late Bishop, was a well-known Liberal and Broad 
Churchman, whose conciliatory disposition and breadth of 
view did much to keep an atmosphere of peace and good- 
will among the Nonconformist churches of Cornwall. 
Archdeacon Burrows, of Birmingham, a relative of Dr. 
Talbot, the present Bishop of Winchester, is a clergyman 
whose antecedents, both ecclesiastical and political, are 
the opposite of his predecessor. It is without sur- 
prise that we hear that an ecclesiastic of this type is not 
likely to be acceptable to the Cornish people. Even if we 
assume that the political opinions of Bishops need not be 
taken into account by a Liberal Government—though 
Bishops have seats in the House of Lords—there is such a 
thing as modern views of theology and life, and these 
might now and then be taken into account. It is a 
remarkable fact that, with the exception of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, the present Government during its prolonged 
tenure of power has not appointed a single new Bishop 
on whose general attitude—to say nothing of his 
vote—it can depend. Are Liberal Churchmen to 
have no tried representatives whatsoever on the 
episcopal bench? We appreciate the difficulties of the 
Government in making clerical appointments; but they 
are hardly doing even common justice to the cause of 
Liberalism in the Church. 

x * * 

Witaur Wricut, who, with his elder brother, 
Orville, was the pioneer of modern aviation, died at 
Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday. The brothers began with 
gliding machines, constructed on the models of Chanute, 
consisting of two planes, and provided with a fore- 
rudder. They then added a vertical glider at the rear of 
the machine, and then again a light motor, with which in 
1903 they flew 260 metres in 59 seconds. Longer and 
longer flights were attempted, in secrecy, and it was not 
till 1908 that Wilbur essayed a long flight before the 
European public. . Finally, he flew 95 miles at Le Mans, 
remaining over two hours and twenty minutes in the air, 
and rising to a height of 400 feet. His machine still 
holds the field for handiness and ease of flight. He wasa 
silent, absorbed man, noted, like his brother, for the 
extreme care and thoroughness of his methods. 

- * * 

An interesting preliminary trial of the strength of 
the three elevens engaged in the struggle for the primacy 
of cricket was concluded on Wednesday, when Australia 
beat South Africa by an innings and eighty-eight runs, 
scoring 448 against South Africa’s 265 and 95. The chief 
element in this result was the fine bowling of Matthews, 
the left-hander, who in each innings dismissed three 
batsmen in a single over. Meanwhile, England has 
selected an eleven to meet South Africa, and has included 
Warner, Spooner, Brearley, Jessop, and Fry, leaving only 
six or seven representatives of the team which so easily 
laid the Australians low. The omission of Douglas, who 
captained it so well, seems both ungenerous and unwise, 
and may weaken the bowling; but the reconstituted 
eleven is probably strong enough for its purpose. 
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Politics and Affairs. 

A CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 
Wuart have we to deal with in the “labor unrest ’’? 
A variety of the recurring demand of the workman for 
a rather larger share of the economic product, or a 
substantially new problem of human nature, a strike 
against the ‘‘system,’’ the “ fundamental conditions ” of 


labor? There is nothing new in the discovery of Mr. 
Wells and others of our unattached observers of society, 





that the workmen are moving to the latterand more revolu- 
tionary position. ‘If the bulk of the human race are 
always to remain as at present,” said Mill, “I know 
not what there is which makes a person with any capacity 
of reason concern himself about [its] destinies.’’ The 
destiny of the average laborer is work for wages 
which fail to yield him his meed of full “ efficiency ”’ 
even in the main stream and vigor of life, and decrease 
or vanish altogether with the approach of death. 
Against this fate, says Mr. Wells in the ‘‘ Daily 


, 


Mail,’’ the workman is “ out ’’ in permanent discontent. 
He criticises our institutions—the law, Parliament, his 
employers, the social fabric—mainly on the ground that 
they yield no promise of the tolerable existence he desires. 
Approaching closer to a conscious view of the world, 
equipped with the slight mental training with which the 
State has furnished him, he is especially struck by the 
great ‘‘ Spectacle of Pleasure,’’ the social ‘‘ parade of 
clothes, and vanity.’’ 
Asking himself why he toils, landless and futureless, 
too poor, as Canon Barnett says, “ to be healthy or wise,”’ 


estates, motor-cars, luxury, 


his own eyes and the language of his favorite instructors 
inform him that it is for a selfish and indifferent, but gay 
and idle and superficially brilliant society. Mr. Wells 
seems to think that this rough mental indictment of 
society by its manual workers is largely true, and is not 
vitiated by the fact that the workers have gained some 
considerable share of the general increment of wealth. 
but they lack 
the essential, and indeed unusual, moral qualities 
for which a difficult situation calls. In particular 
they are “slap- 
dash ’’ in method, “slack,’’ “ over-confident,’’ without 
the zeal for work which gives stability to States, develop- 
ing from “gentlemanly cricketing youths’’ into men with 
narrow visions of the world and its possibilities and 
duties. Their “tone’’ towards the workers is reprehen- 
sible; it is devoid of generosity and breadth, and cries out 
for repressive legislation when it ought to meet labor half- 
way, and seek from it a new co-operation in the business 
Much the same 
complaint is made by Mr. Galsworthy. He finds society 
deficient in spirituality, in true “ goodwill ’’ to the mass 
Our public schools are little better than ‘‘ caste- 


The ruling classes are not wicked; 


they want mental thoroughness ; 


of national and industrial government. 


of men. 
factories,’’ which blunt the sympathetic and affectionate 
feelings of children, who love irrespective of class, and 
divert them from that ideal and religious view of life 


“c 


which is based on ‘‘ the fundamental unity and inter- 
dependence of society as a whole.’’ 

To this moral indictment Mr. Wells and Mr. Angell 
add some specific criticisms of our State organisation. 
Our politics no longer express the “ realities of the 


_ pensions.’’ 








national life.’”” The House of Commons is hopelessly 
mannered and insincere, dominated by lawyers—tha 
“able and illiberal profession ’’—and elected on an yp. 
intelligent mass vote which is given a narrow choice 
between the representatives of two parties, almost equally 
antiquated. What is necessary, therefore, is a double 
process of betterment. First, we want something like 4 
It is necessary to elevate the 
character of the governing classes, so that an ideal of 

“capable,’’ even life may be 
evolved, and what a new writer calls “the problem of 


real “ social contract.”’ 


“ wise,’’ “ heroic ”’ 


responsibility’ may be driven into the consciousness of 
our idlers and indifferents. This ennobled community 
might then essay the task of reconstructing industry, 
with a view to a system of co-partnership with the 
workers in its “pride, profits, and direction,’ to 
rehousing the population, and, finally, to transforming 
“ method of salary and 
Proportional representation will give such 
a people, growing in culture and self-respect, a finer 
The lawyers must be dis- 
possessed, and other sections of the national life, grouped 


the weekly-wage system into a 


method of representation. 


in a loose catalogue of “science, art, and literature, educa- 
tion, engineering, manufacture,” must combine to form 
a true “national conference upon the social out- 
look.’? Mr. Angell, indeed, predicates a kind of 
specialised democracy, under which the vote of the people 
en masse will be replaced by the franchises of organised 
bodies, such as trade unions, the medical profession, and 
Chambers of Commerce. 

We would say of all these social ideas and devices, 
admirable as many of them are, that they proceed far 
too gaily on the assumption that political democracy is 
played out. Mr. Angell might, indeed, be invited to 
look to the anarchy of the London docks before he 
recommends the country to place itself formally in the 
hands of bodies of Syndicalists, devoted to various 
particularist doctrines as to the exclusive importance of 
their trade, or their profits, or their wages. The modern 
nation must live, and so long as it rests on law, 4 
Sovereign Parliament is, in our view, as good a reflection 
We are not slaves 
to the party system, and we are not unwilling to se 
it modified by a system of proportional representation. 
But if we are to look to a kind of expertise as the 


of its life as it is likely to attain. 


basis of government, we are likely to slip, not into 
the new democracy, but back again to the old 
tyranny. Mr. Wells and Mr. Angell both talk # 
if politics were a bye-product of the commercial, or the 
industrial, or, peradventure, the scientific mind. But 
politics is an art in itself, involving achemical rather than 
a mere mechanical combination of the intellectual and 
moral activities of the nation, and it cannot be served by 
men who have ‘‘ done something else,’’ and are prepared 
to put the salvage of their brains and experience into 
the stock of Cabinets and Parliaments. Lawyers, indeed, 
come into both in too large proportions ; and may tend to 
infuse them with a spirit of unimaginative legality. But 
they furnish also the exactness of mind of which @ society 
based on contract stands in need. A class which largely 
made the French Revolution and drew up the America? 
Constitution can obviously serve a time of innovati 
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as well as a time of 


repose. If Mr. Wells 
means that the community as a whole is starved of its 
proper allowance of governing brain and temper, we 
cordially agree with him. But that is the fault of a 
society which refuses to start with the common school 
and to end with the common University, and thus fixes 
the mass of its citizens in what Mill described as the 
“condition of labor for wages as their ultimate state.’’ 

From this form of class organisation it is the final 
business of democracy to escape. And till escape is 
found, the effort to modify and ameliorate must be 
constant. The cement for such a movement must 
be a development of the sense of social unity, without 
which neither religion nor art is possible, and individual 
happiness only affronts the more delicate conscience, 
looking, with awakened eyes, on the evil of the world. 
Until we have taken some long steps along the road to 
equality, and have restored the people to their old 
association with the soil, ‘‘ labor unrest,’’ in the lower 
form of social envy or in the higher form of moral dis- 
content, will subsist as a danger-signal to save civilisation 
from ruin. Science has taught us that no iron law, either 
of wages or of production, condemns the mass of 
the human race to mean and pitiful toil under 
a handful of supermen. Great economies in the 
distribution and of wealth have been 
efiected; we are now concerned with a _re-par- 
tition of the product, on a better industrial plan; 
based on a higher view of the value of human life. As 
society improves, it will have less and less room for 
slaves and idlers. For both its moral sense and its need 
for well-directed and intelligent work will tend to 
the extinction of trades that fail to give the workers a 
full return in efficient living for their labor, while its 
public spirit will be more and more affronted by the 
“spectacle of pleasure,’ which others than the workers 
watch with distrust and concern. These aims it will 
follow under a more elastic reign of law, which should 
gradually discredit the strike, and bring the trade and 
arbitration court, starting from the living wage, into 
harmony with the higher council of the whole nation. For 
this end the machinery of democracy, with its network of 
local councils, co-operative societies, ‘ care committees,” 
and trade unions, is gradually training us; and if only our 
governing classes are not so wedded to the caste system as 
to oppose all approach to equality, and so steeped in 
amusement as to be unable to organise it, we need not 
despair of the future. Good-will must, indeed, be the 
foundation of this new society ; but before that can come, 
the nation must feel a “call’’ to a more serious con- 
ception of life, and be filled with zeal to attain it. 


exchange 





THE TREND OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
IV.—Tue Position or FRANCE. 
THERE is this advantage in the discussion which the 
‘Spectator,’’ the “ Morning Post,’’ and the “ Observer ”’ 
have raised round the demand for an alliance with 


France, that it reminds us how elaborate and delicate is 
the structure of the Continental system which Lord Lans- 





downe and M. Delcassé created. Lord Haldane may go 
to Berlin and Baron Marschall von Bieberstein may 
come to London, but on the threshold of a new period in 
Anglo-German relations it is imperative that we should 
take account of the position of France. We have all 
grown up in a tradition of isolation, and inevitably even 
our programmes of peace and goodwill are apt at the 
first definition to be a little insular. We conceive the 
readjustment of relations as a diplomatic process between 
There 
must first be a settlement of outstanding questions, 
among which the Bagdad Railway, the Persian Gulf, the 
Portuguese Colonies in Africa, Zanzibar, and Walfisch 
Bay will probably figure. Thereafter we hope and desire 
that the establishment of cordial dealings, and the com- 


London and Berlin which falls into two halves. 


fortable sense that there is nothing left to quarrel over, 
may lead to a precise limitation of naval armaments, and 
the end of rivalries and alarms. The process cannot 
be quite so simple as this. The main European fact 
throughout these troubled years has been our quasi- 
alliance with France. We need not dabble in surmises 
as to how far it extends and what is the nature of our 
obligations. Our obligations may be vague, or they 
may be precise but secret; they are in either case 
the governing fact of the European position. If 
Germany is ready to enter into an understanding 
with us, she will certainly, in one form or another, 
put to us the question which she is believed to 
have addressed to Russia at Potsdam: Will we under- 
take not to form part of a hostile combination against 
her? Russia, it is supposed, found some formula which 
allowed her to remain a nominal member of the Triple 
Entente, while satisfying German anxieties. We, too, 
must have our answer ready. 


The Imperialist, press, with some exceptions and 
hesitations, seems to have cast its vote for an alliance 
with France which would, in effect, be an anti- 
German combination. We need not here recite at length 
the grounds for our opposition to such a policy. It 
would make final the fissure in Europe which has 
destroyed the Concert, and sent us all “ rattling into 
barbarism.’’ It would rob us of autonomy in our foreign 
policy, and subject us on occasion to the leadership of 
another Power, with results no less fatal to our indepen- 
dence because that Power is a nation which we like and 
trust. It would bring us rapidly and inevitably face to 
face with a case for conscription. We cannot play 
our part to the full in the Continental struggle without 
the Continental arm, and the French themselves would 
be the first to tell us, as the “ Temps’”’ has repeatedly 
told us—as it once more tells us this week in clear, if 
courteous, terms—that if we want their alliance we 
must bring with us an army. It happens at the 
moment to suit the advocates of an alliance to con- 
centrate attention on the Mediterranean. The further 
weakening of our naval forces there, and the proposed 
abandonment of our base at Malta coincide with the 
maturing of Austrian and Italian plans. The French 
Mediterranean fleet, decidedly superior to-day, will 
probably be at the end of the year just inferior to the 
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total Italo-Austrian forces, and at the end of 1913 more 
decidedly inferior. Hence the suggestion of an alliance 
in which we should assume the defence of the Northern 
French coasts, while France devoted her whole forces to 
This whole reading of the position 
In the first place, it offers 
She feels no anxiety 


the Mediterranean. 
seems to us doubly fallacious. 
France no valuable consideration. 
at all about her Northern coasts. She has great faith 
in her submarines, and reckons on her ability to deal with 
an invader when he lands. In the second place, if we are 
to take at all seriously the possibility of the active 
alliancg of both Italy and Austria against this country, 
it is obvious that it would not be confined to the sea 
France might, indeed, defend 


herself successfully in the Mediterranean and keep the 


if France were to join us. 


road to India open for our use; but on land she cer- 
tainly would not be capable of resisting the whole Triple 
Alliance. On Russian aid she no longer reckons as a 
certainty—it would be available, if at all, too late to 
preserve her from invasion. If an alliance with us 
means—and this is the hypothesis—a possible war with 
Italy and Austria as well as Germany, France would be 
infatuated to accept the risk, save on the condition that 
The 


hypothesis is, of course, fantastic, but if it is to be con- 


we are prepared to become a great military Power. 


sidered at all, it must be considered in all its bearings. 
Italy and Austria will never combine, and if they did, 
France could not be saved by our aid. Once more the 
alliance means for us conscription. These are decisive 
reasons against an alliance, and they are, to our mind, 
no less decisive against the slovenly practice of a half- 
alliance, undefined or unavowed, which exposes both 
nations to the suspicion of Germany, and brings with it 
none of the brutal strength and security which a firm 
alliance of two first-rate military Powers might at vast 
cost attain. We desire the continuance of the most 
friendly and most confidential relations with France, but 
we see no reason why the military association which arose 


with the Moroccan struggle should survive its settlement. 


At this point a shrewd critic would invite us to state 
whether we really mean that the future relationship 
between France and Germany is to become for us a matter 
of indifference. Do we really mean that we should view 
with equanimity a diplomatic process which would end 
in bringing France “within the orbit of German 
diplomacy ’’? The process would probably not be agree- 
able to witness. There would be alternate cajolery and 
bullying, patriotic extravagances, and shady financial 
deals. At some point, France would be made to feel her 
numerical inferiority, and in the end her capital would 
be placed at the service of German ends, whether to build 
ships or fertilise industry, or finance Turkish railways. 
A solid continent would be linked, if necessary, against 
us, and we should stand outside a new and vaster system, 
isolated and impotent. Let us not complicate our con- 
sideration of this problem by an insincere altruism. The 
plain fact about France is that in the modern world she 
cannot stand alone. Some degree of dependence or 
association is inevitable in her case, and Germany need 
be no worse a partner for her than Britain or Russia. 


We also made ourselves excessively disagreeable to her 











es 


before, and even after, Fashoda, until at length the 
entente was reached. A partnership with Germany 


would be extremely profitable. France’s place in the 


world is that of its first exporter of capital, 
She made her African empire for no _ other 
reason. It is her boast that she does not 


manufacture for “niggers”; her trade is mainly in 
articles of luxury and taste for civilised men and women, 
Her colonies are fields for the employment of her accumy. 
lated capital. Markets she will always have by the merit 
of her artistic production. Surplus population she has 
none. She went abroad at first for glory, and then for 
finance. Her bankers would find their account quite as 
profitably in assisting German enterprise, whether at 
home or abroad. We need spend no pity in contemplat- 
ing the possibility that France may in the end so far 
enter the German “ orbit ’’ as to admit German securities 
From the broad, inter- 


national standpoint of a free trader, there could only be 


to quotation on her Exchange. 


-good and not evil in such an association. It would mean 


in the end that the world’s work would be done more 
efficiently and more naturally, and that the burden of 
the world’s toil would be lightened, and its standard of 
comfort raised. 

An end may be good, but the means by which it is 
reached may none the less be so mischievous as to out- 
balance the crude material benefit. 
might not willingly enter such a partnership. Bankers 


France, for example, 


of the Rouvier-Caillaux school would welcome it, but the 
honest if irrational sentiment of the nation would at first 
revolt from it. Some degree of coercion might be used 
to bring it about from the German side, and the conse- 
quence would be either a demoralising compliance or a 
bloody war. If, moreover, it were to come about because 
of the superiority of German armaments, there would 
result, not merely a formidable yet possibly beneficial 
economic partnership, but a military hegemony brutalised 
by a successful act of intimidation. In such circum- 
stances we are not clear that the position of an isolated 
Power would be enviable or safe. The particular risk 
which confronts France, while London and Berlin are 
engaging in conversations, admits of precise statement, 
and it has been very clearly and fairly put in the French 
press. We in England are aware to the point of 
exaggeration of the not very alarming German proposals 
for a strengthening of the fleet above the level contem- 
plated by the Naval Law; but we tend to ignore the 
far more serious proposals for the strengthening and 
increase of the German army. There is a German school 
which perceives that money spent on a naval rivalry with 
Great Britain may in the end be money wasted. We 
shall always win in any trial of financial endurance. The 
Triple Entente, argues this school, is vulnerable on 
Make the 
issue of any trial of strength secure on land, and the 
Franco-British risky for 
maintenance. This is probably sound strategy, and 
If an Anglo-German 


détente can be arranged by colonial bargaining, and if 


land, though it may be unassailable at sea. 
combination becomes too 
diplomacy can powerfully aid it. 
that is followed by a weakening of the vague Anglo 


French alliance and a cessation of the naval rivalry, 
Germany henceforward would be free to spend her last 
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pfennig on her army; she would discount her losses at 
ga, and would hold her army over France as a weapon 
of coercion. The European position has become so savage 
and uncivilised that one may excuse a Frenchman who 
watches the conversations between London and Berlin 
with positive dread lest the naval rivalry should be ended. 
Every two millions which Germany may in consequence 
gave on the keel of some future Dreadnought, is, from his 
standpoint, a contribution to a fund which may be used 
to terrorise France. 


We have put the risk that is latent in any approach 
to Germany as frankly as it can be stated. But to 
assess it, it must be measured against some background 
of general theory. Germany does not desire to coerce 
France for the pleasure of being brutal. She does not 
seek to break the Anglo-French combination from a 
mere lust of power or from a love of mischief. Her 
aim is the aim of every State in the modern world—the 
attainment of such a balance of power as may be favor- 
able to the enterprises overseas which the restless 
expansion of her finance and industry demands. She 
wants places in the sun; she would break any diplomatic 
barrier which excludes her from them; she desires the 
help of French capital in exploiting them. These are 
not purposes inconsistent with an ideal of European 
good. It is in the process of attainment that they 
develop possibilities of violence and mischief. 

The conclusion is simple and clear. The rapproche- 
ment with Germany will be incomplete, and may be 
risky, unless France is included in it. It must be so 
conducted from first to last as to aim not merely at a 
cessation of Anglo-German discords, but rather at the 
restoration of neighborly relations among all three 
Powers. We must bring ourselves to contemplate as 
a good the eventual partnership of French capital with 
German enterprise, and ask ourselves only on what 
terms this may be secured without risk to ourselves or 
humiliation to France. The clue to the problem lies, 
we believe, in a perception that the naval rivalry is only 
one-half of the general question of armaments. Nothing 
final, nothing reassuring, would be won for European 
peace if Germany ceased to arm against us at sea only 
to arm the more resolutely against France on land. 
When we consider the possibility of a general cessation 
in the race of armaments, we must return to something 
not much less ambitious than the scheme which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman put forward in the first 
number of Tue Nation. The practical problem is so to 
engage the interests of France and Germany in a bargain 
as to disarm the suspicions with which they regard an 
ideal of peace. No Continental Power was willing to 
adopt our proposal for a reduction of armaments while 
the Moroccan question was open and the battle round 
the European balance was at its hottest. But if the 
Proposal were renewed, coupled with an offer to settle 
the very questions which armaments are intended to 
influence, is it certain that the result would be negative? 
A general conversation about Bagdad and the Paris 
Bourse, the Dardanelles and capture at sea, is the 


indispensable preface to any general military arrange- 
ment, 





A DISCREDITABLE QUARREL. 


THE conflict which has broken out in the London trans- 
port trades, and which threatens to extend its area of 
disturbance, is characterised by two ugly features, 
equally discreditable to both combatants. The first is a 
reckless disregard for the explicit and implicit terms of 
an agreement, the second a callous repudiation of the 
rights and interests of the general public and of its 
authoritative agents, the Board of Trade. It is not 
easy to apportion between the parties the discredit of a 
method of procedure which, if it were habitual, would 
destroy all reasonable hopes of industrial settlement now 
or in the future, and would leave the country a helpless 
prey to bands of employers and of workmen who recog- 
nised no law but might, refusing to obey the ordinary 
rules of civilised warfare. The men’s case, taken by 
itself and judged on the admitted evidence, seems in- 
defensible. The first avowed reason for the strike was 
the refusal of the union men, employed by the Mercantile 
Lighterage Company, to work alongside of a non-union 
man, and the consequent refusal of union men employed 
by other firms to handle the traffic turned over to them 
from the Mercantile Lighterage Company. Now the 
report of the proceedings leading to the Devonport Agree- 
ment, which terminated the strike of last August, makes 
it absolutely clear that the workers had pledged them- 
selves not to insist upon the trade-union ticket, but to 
allow members of their union to work with non-unionists. 
Whether they had forgotten this pledge—a not im- 
possible supposition—or wilfully disregarded it, defend- 
ing their infraction by imputing other breaches of the 
agreement to employers, is not clear. But it is note- 
worthy that, at a quite early stage in the fight, they 
dropped the first explanation for their action, substitut- 
ing a more general charge against employers of failing to 
carry out the terms of last autumn’s agreement in respect 
of wages. Unfortunately for their case, whether the 
narrower or the wider explanation of their action be 
taken, it involves a further disregard of the provision of 
last autumn’s agreement, which required that, in the 
event of any dispute not finding settlement by the joint 
action of the Masters’ Association and the Men’s Society, 
it should be referred to the Board of Trade, and that in 
the meanwhile “ no member shall knock off work.” 

On the essential points, Sir Edward Clarke, in the 
Report of his Inquiry, declared against the men. But, as 
the same Report makes manifest, the ease of the 
employers is quite as crooked, quite as indefensible. In 
their letter, refusing the proposed Conference under Sir 
George Askwith at the Board of Trade, the shipowners, 
indeed, allege that “ Sir Edward Clarke does not point 
to any breach of agreement on the part of the ship- 
owners,’’ and we observe that their defenders in the 
Press confidently repeat the same assertion. But a 
reference to the text of Sir Edward Clarke’s Report 
makes it quite clear that he holds the barge-owners to 
have broken their agreement, by a refusal to pay the 
increased rates and to pay the arrears the men were 
entitled to demand. Again, the wharfingers are 
charged with a refusal to carry out the award of higher 
wages in respect of the unloading of oversea ships, and 
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a master carman, who was at the time a member of his 
Association, refused to carry out the agreed terms of 
payment to his men. These charges are held by Sir 
Edward Clarke, in default of any answer, to be true, and 
they stigmatise as little short of hypocrisy the ground 
assigned by the general body of the employers for their 
refusal to meet the men in the proposed Conference. 
Noonecan read the impartial inquiry and judgment 
of Sir Edward Clarke without coming to the conclusion, 
which he evidently reached, that both parties were to 
blame for breaches of the spirit and the letter of their 
signed agreement, and that the employers were not in this 
instance entitled to assume the tone of virtue contained 
in their reply to Mr. Buxton’s invitation. The Govern- 
ment acted wisely in availing themselves of the services 
of Sir Edward Clarke for the purpose of an immediate 
inquiry into the issues. Such an inquiry makes 
impossible any garbled and distorted presentation 
of the quarrel. But what is the present situation? 
Having taken the false step of striking when they 
ought to have made their appeal to the Board of Trade, 
it could not be expected that the strikers would accept 
the suggestion of Mr. Buxton that they should return to 
work, pending all further negotiations. The adoption 
of such a counsel of perfection would have been too strong 
a strain upon the human nature of any body of workers, 
But the 
workers at least are so far amenable to a sense of public 


and no labor leaders could well accept it. 


order that they are willing to confer so as to reach, if 
possible, some peaceful and equitable settlement. The 
employers, if this present evil mind prevails, prefer to 
try to break the strike by the use of free labor, and thus 
to achieve a victory by force, which will allow them in the 
future to deal with their agreements as they have done 
in the past, and to stimulate in their employees a similar 
defiance of pledges and of the interests of the general 
public. 

Though Syndicalism as a definite policy is un- 
likely to make progress in this country, the spirit of 
contempt for Government which it signifies is far too 
prevalent. But it is quite as much a feature of 
Capitalism as of Trade Unionism. This transport 
quarrel, if its present modifying circumstances 
break down, as easily they may, will show the citizens of 
the metropolis practically destitute of effective defence 
against the menace of starvation presented by two groups 
of men who claim the right so to misconduct themselves 
in their business arrangements as to block the entrance of 
the food supplies into London. They cannot agree 
among themselves, and one of them at least refuses to 
accept the State as having any right even to assist in 
reaching an agreement. This attitude of wanton dis- 
regard of the public interest, and denial of the right and 
duty of the Government to secure free access to food-sup- 
plies for the people, must be recognised by all thoughtful 
persons as intolerable. None of the vital industries of 
the country can be allowed to conduct its business as if 
it merely existed to earn profits for its employers and 
wages for its employees. It performs a necessary public 
function, and in virtue of this necessity, the claim of the 
public, through its representative Government, to exer- 


cise such a measure of control as is required to keep it in 





regular working seems irresistible. We are aware that 
to state this problem is much easier than to solve it. But 
this transport strike is another lesson in the impossibility 
of maintaining the existing severance between the arts of 
industrial and of political government. 





THE NEGRO RISING IN CUBA. 


Tue really interesting thing about the negro rising jn 
Cuba is the way it has been taken by the United States, 
The rising itself, in spite of the hysterical cablegrams that 
appeared in the British and American papers—Cuba has 
a bad Press—was probably a trumpery affair. The 
negroes form about a third of the Cuban population, but, 
asa considerable percentage of the remaining two-thirds 
have colored blood in their veins, there is no race question 
in the ordinary sense. Indeed, there are very few 
countries where people of all shades, from white to café-au- 


‘lait, and from café-au-lait to café noir, dwell side by side 


with less social prejudice than in Cuba. The present 
trouble is mainly political, the negroes desiring to form a 
party of their own, and to run an independent candidate 
for the Presidency. They are persuaded, and with some 
justice, that they have not of late years been sufficiently 
considered in the distribution of offices, and, as the 
Government has recently been practising a severe 
economy, many who a few months ago were in the service 
of the State, are now out of employment. Moreover, by 
the end of May nearly all the cane has been cut, and most 
of the sugar-mills have ceased, or are about to cease, 
grinding. The Cuban slack season is setting in, when a 
“revolution ” combines the advantages of an agreeable 
picnic with a means of livelihood. To talk about “a 
reign of terror spreading through the island,’’ is mere 
halfpenny journalism. The disturbances are confined to 
the Eastern Province, and are probably, in the main, the 
work, not of native Cubans, but of the negroes from 
Hayti and Jamaica, who have been drafted in during the 
past few months to make good a shortage in the labor 
supply. Not that the Cuban negroes have no grievances. 
The laws forbid the formation of a political party purely 
on a color basis, and their economic interests have re 
ceived scant attention at the hands of the Governors of 
the island. But as a serious menace to public peace and 
to the stability of the Republic, the commotion appears to 
have been insignificant. Cuba is admirably policed, 
there is a large and efficient force of Rural Guards apart 
from the regular army, the railways make communice 
tion easy, all classes are at one in desiring to head of 
the emergence of a racial issue, and President Gomez has 
thus at his command ample means for dealing with the 
insurrectos. 

There are, however, two parties intimately but 
unequally concerned in preserving order in Cuba—first, 
the Cubans themselves, and, secondly, the Americats. 
Under the provisions of the Cuban-American compact, 
the United States retains an elastic right of intervention 
‘for the preservation of Cuban independence, and the 
maintenance of a Government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty.’’ Acting ™ 
this right, the Americans at once collected a formidable 
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fleet at Key West, and despatched two battleships with 
sveral hundred marines on board to Santiago. They 
did not wait to investigate the truth of the rumors of a 
“ negro revolution,’’ or to give President Gomez a chance 
of suppressing it without extraneous aid. The result will 
probably not amount to a formal intervention, but the 
There is, indeed, a 
great deal in the scheme of Cuban-American relations 


incident is none the less significant. 


that recalls our own difficulties with the Transvaal before 
the war. In both cases you have a strong State exer- 
cising over another and weaker State certain ill-defined 
rights of suzerainty ; in both cases the subordinate State 
is one of great and rapidly increasing wealth, in which 
the nationals of the suzerain Power have acquired a 
heavy commercial and financial stake ; in both cases there 
is a difference of language, of social formation, of govern- 
ing capacity and mental outlook ; and the resemblance is 
heightened by the fact that in Cuba, as in the Transvaal 
of old days, most of the money and practically all the 
money-making enterprises, except politics, are in the 
hands of aliens, who feel no loyalty for the country of 
their adoption, and no concern in its independence, and 
who would, indeed, prefer American to Cuban rule as 
offering greater guarantees of order and security. The 
situation, therefore, is one of extreme delicacy, and it is 
doubtful whether the Americans possess the insight and 
statesmanship essential for its proper handling. The 
experiment of a self-governing Cuban Republic will 
undoubtedly collapse if the American people and the 
American Government adopt a too rigid and censorious 
attitude towards their protégé. 

But, whatever be the political future of the island, 
there can be no doubt of its economic future. Cuba is 
not only relatively, but absolutely, one of the richest and 
most productive areas for its size on the face of the globe ; 
and its prosperity is not merely assured but is in- 
destructible. No political turmoil or upheaval can 
possibly arrest for more than a moment the march of 
Cuba towards a full realisation of its unique material 
assets. And what these assets will amount to, very few 
people have any idea of. Cuba as yet is only on the 
threshold of its development; its resources have been 
scarcely even surveyed, much less exploited ; it is doubtful 
whether more than one-fifteenth of the island is under 
any sort of cultivation. Lying on one of the great trade 
routes of the world—a route that will be more than ever 
crowded when the Panama Canal is opened—it has, 
nevertheless, remained for centuries almost derelict ; the 
surplus capital of the investing nations is only now 
beginning to find its way there; and the population of the 
island, a little more than a mere two millions, is ludi- 
crously disproportionate to a country that could, and, in 
the future unquestionably will, support four or five times 
that number. Yellow fever has been stamped out; 
Cuba to-day has all but the lowest death-rate in the 
world; and the beauty of its scenery and the brilliance 
of its climate are making it one of the pleasantest winter 
resorts in the West Indies. A frostless land of per- 
petual June, where the thermometer rarely falls below 
60 degrees or rises above 90 degrees, where the water 
supply in every province is fresh and abundant, where 
the distribution of the rainfall favors luxuriant crops 
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and their ready marketing, and where nearly all the 
staple agricultural products of the tropical and sub- 
tropical zone are indigenous, Cuba deserves its name of 
“the recovered Garden of Eden.’’ Like the Western 
States of America thirty or forty years ago, Cuba 
resembles a store-house of unsuspected riches awaiting 
the men and the money to unlock it. Apart from sugar 
and tobacco, it contains deposits of three thousand 
million tons of iron ore, and some ten million acres of 
uncleared forest, containing over fifty different varieties 
of hard woods; it offers a wide, and in many ways a 
unique, range of opportunities to the small planter ; and, 
in addition to the openings for capital that are always 
abundant when a rich but undeveloped country begins to 
equip itself with the accessories and conveniences de- 
manded by a modern community, it also holds out a 
feasible prospect of building-up large industries on the 
native supplies of sponges and textile plants. Its 
political destiny is necessarily obscure, but one can hardly 
doubt that for many years to come Cuba will continue to 
justify Mr. Bryce’s assertion that “no better field for 
the expenditure of capital could be wished for.” 








A MEDICAL PLEA FOR THE INSURANCE ACT. 
By Two GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


III.—PayMent FoR WORK DONE UNDER THE Act. 


For every 1,000 insured persons (of whom only a certain 
percentage will require attendance during the year), at a 
capitation fee of :— 

6s. the gross income (from insured alone) amounts to £300 p. a. 
7s. the gross income (from insured alone) amounts to £350 p. a. 
8s. the gross income (from insured alone) amounts to £400 p. a. 

This estimate applies to the Medical Benefit alone. 
As will be seen later, the family doctor may expect a 
considerable increase of income from both the Sanatorium 
and Maternity Benefits. This fact is little understood 
by a great number of doctors. It is a fair assumption 
that the average gross income, from the whole of his 
practice, of every doctor working under the Act would 
be at least as much again as from the insured alone. 
This being so, how can it be fairly said that the Insurance 
Act will be the means of ruining the medical profession ? 
More truly it can be said that, if a capitation fee 
approaching 8s. 6d. is granted, the profession will be very 
substantially endowed. 

By looking at the advertised values of many 
practices offered for sale during recent years, it is 
evident that the gross income of many of these was about 
£300 to £400 per annum. 

In a recent pamphlet it is said that the capital 
value of all practices has at a blow been destroyed by 
the Act. Doubtless during the time of uncertainty and 
transition, sales will be difficult, but a careful considera- 
tion of the matter forces the conclusion that, given a 
reasonable introduction, the value of most practices will 
be considerably increased after the Act has been in force 
for some time. 

In single-doctor areas, if the vendor gives a long 
introduction, it is impossible not to believe that the value 
will be considerably increased. The regularity of the 
income, the absence of debts, and the more accurate 
knowledge of the income will surely lead to an increase 
in the sale value. 

In other and more usual conditions, if the vendor 
has conscientiously done his work, and is therefore 
popular, he has nothing to fear, because he can show a 
secure and little-varying income. The Act will un- 


doubtedly encourage the formation of partnerships, the 
advantages of which, as far as the work is concerned, are 
A junior partner, with the certainty of an 


obvious. 
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introduction to a large clientéle, could now be asked 
to pay more than the usual one and a-half or two years’ 
purchase. 

The sale of a doctor’s practice after his death, is, 
and always has been, very uncertain. If the sale does 
not take place quickly after the death, the value dwindles 
to nothing; at the same time, especially in the poorest 
neighborhoods, there is often a striking loyalty shown 
to the successor of a doctor who endeared himself to the 
people amongst whom he worked, but this feeling can, of 
course, be partly explained by position; in other words, 
the practice goes with the house. If this is so, why, 
under the Act, should the practice be less easily saleable? 

It must not be forgotten that, where a choice of 
doctor exists, the sale of any practice is always a doubt- 
ful transaction. No one can be compelled to consult 
the successor of any doctor. What is paid for, is the 
introduction, and the chance of being employed by the 
patients of the vendor. As a matter of experience, if 
the new-comer is tactful and attentive, confidence is 
quickly established, and his services are accepted. 


Tue Ciaim For Extras. 


Every class of weekly wage-earner claims extra 
payment for work done under what may be considered 
abnormal conditions. For instance, in any industrial 
occupation overtime is paid for at a higher rate than 
ordinary working hours of the day. In a similar way, it 
is obviously fair that the doctors’ demand for extra pay 
for special services should be granted. 

Mileage.—This should certainly be granted, especi- 
ally in rural districts, where long distances have to be 
covered, and some sort of vehicle is an absolute necessity 
for the doctor. 

Night Calls:—Work during the night hours should 
be paid for at double rates. Every doctor knows the 
fatigue, discomfort, and risk attaching to such calls. 
There exists in the minds of the medical men an uneasy 
feeling that, under the Act, there will be a great 
tendency to fetch the doctor unnecessarily for trivial 
reasons. It must not be forgotten that there is just as 
much discomfort for the messenger who calls the doctor 
under circumstances of sudden illness at night as for 
the doctor himself, so that the fear of unfair use of 
the privilege of calling the doctor at night is not really 
a very serious matter. 

Anasthesia.—The great extension of the use of 
anesthetics is well known to every one, and the public 
(as insured persons) will naturally expect that under 
Medical Benefit, where necessary, anesthesia will be pro- 
vided. Although no specific payment can ever express 
the value of the saving of pain which the use of an 
anesthetic implies, yet it is necessary to fix upon a sum 
which represents a fair fee for the performance of a duty 
which requires considerable technical skill. 

Minor Operations.—It is often a matter of annoy- 
ance and disappointment to a general practitioner keen 
on surgery, that he is obliged, under present conditions, 
to send cases requiring operative treatment of a less 
serious character to the Out-Patient Department of 
Hospitals, where the dressers and senior students do the 
work. If a smail fee were provided for such cases, it 
would be a matter of great gratification to the general 
practitioner, who would be quite able to perform the 
operation in the home of the patient. This incidentally 
would please the patient, who has a dread of hospitals 
and of the tedious hours of waiting in the Out-Patient 
Department. 

Vaccination.—The payment for this should be at 
least the same as that arranged for the Public 
Vaccinator. 


IV. 
Sanatorium Benerit (‘‘ INSTITUTION OR OTHERWISE ’’). 


This important benefit should be very largely con- 
trolled by the medical profession. During the debates 
in Parliament there was a great tendency to suggest that 
tuberculosis should be treated by specialists. We 
general practitioners of medicine feel strongly that we 
are the proper people to treat the disease, knowing as we 





a 


do that tuberculosis illnesses begin after pre-disposing 
conditions, due to over-crowding, intemperance, want of 
food, &c. 

The object of the Sanatorium Benefit is to stamp out 
consumption, and this can only be accomplished by im. 
proved housing and by a further education of the people 
as to the importance of fresh air, good and ample food, 
rest and proper convalescence after the many apparently 
slight illnesses which when neglected result in the 
insidious onset of tuberculosis. The successful treat- 
ment of these early cases is comparatively easy, and the 
general practitioner is the man to deal with this work, 
the value of the moral suasion and control which he 
exerts being incalculable. Institution treatment may be 
necessary for certain cases and for educational purposes, 
but the cure and prevention of infection in these ear} 
cases should cause the institution treatment to be the 
exception rather than the rule. Only a vigilant and en. 
thusiastic Health Officer, such as the doctor of the future 
will become, can successfully deal with the problem. 

Pathologists, research workers, medical officers of 

institutions, will all claim from the Special Fund allotted 
to the Sanatorium Benefit, and the general practitioner 
must take care that he secures his proper share. 
It is evident from the Report of the Commission on 
Tuberculosis that there will be established in every 
borough a central dispensary to which will be attached 
a whole-time medical officer with special experience in 
the diagnosis and treatment of Tuberculosis. His ser- 
vices will be available in a consultant capacity for the 
staff of this dispensary, which will be formed from the 
general practitioners in the neighborhood. Most of the 
treatment will be in the houses of the patients under the 
care of their own doctor, who will be paid for 
domiciliary visits quite separately from the ordinary 
Medical Benefit. All forms of tuberculosis are treated 
and paid for under the Sanatorium Benefit. 


V.—Marernity BEnNeErIT. 


Under this quite separate benefit, the wife of every 
insured man can claim 30s. for the expenses of her con- 
finement. The mother (married or single) of a child, if 
also an insured worker, can claim an additional 7s. 6d. 
per week for four weeks after the confinement. 

It is unfortunately true that about three-quarters 
of the midwifery cases in large towns are not under the 
control of medical men. Only a midwife attends the 
women in their labor, and on the whole this system, 
thanks to the recent teaching of proper cleanliness to 
the midwives, has worked fairly well. At the same time, 
there is no doubt that, but for the expense, the majority 
of women would prefer to be attended by a doctor, and 
this would mean a great saving of pain and risk. 

The usual custom is for the expectant mother to 
save one or two pounds for her confinement, and with 
the addition of the sum from the Maternity Benefit she 
will now be able to pay the fee of a guinea or so that 4 
doctor would reasonably expect for watching the case. 
The terrible results of an untreated torn perineum to 
the woman of the laboring class is one simple example 
of the necessity for the attendance of a medical man at 
each confinement. With a little organisation of medical 
and public opinion, this Maternity Benefit can be made 
of the greatest value both to the women themselves and 
to the doctors. 

A great and sustained effort should be made to 
persuade expectant mothers to put themselves under the 
care of a medical man. In almost every Church and 
Chapel there exists a Maternity charity, and it should 
be possible to persuade the administrators of this charity 
to encourage these women to select a doctor to work m 
conjunction with a midwife. 

The very important advantage under the Act is the 
provision of the fee for the attendance of a doctor, whet 
called by a midwife under the Midwives’ Act of 1902 
The importance of this can be understood by stating the 
experience in Manchester, where in one year the Mic 
wives’ Supervising Committee paid to the doctors £429 
for 432 cases. 


(Fo be concluded.) 
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Life and Letters. 


“SIC VOS NON VOBIS.”’ 


Auwost from early sunrise the crowd had been gathering. 
By ten o’clock it filled the great stone-paved space 
petween the entrance to the Tower and the railings of 
the Tower gardens round the moat on one side, and the 
yast buildings of the Mazawattee Tea and other ware- 
houses on the other. It was an East-end working crowd, 
cloth-capped, drab-coated, wearing no collar, but a 
colored scarf knotted round the throat. Not a woman 
was present. The women were at work, or were pawn- 
ing their bits of things. 

That open space slopes up the hill rather steeply for 
London, and standing at the top of the rise, where so 
many fine men and women have knelt to “lose their 
heads,’’ one could look sheer over the undulating sea of 
caps. Under almost every cap was a man who might 
have been at work, and would like to have been at work 
(is not regular work the one thing he asks for most), 
but who had come out there, vaguely conscious of taking 
part in that same immemorial contest for rights that has 
brought so many to death, and never stops from one 
generation to another, but must daily be renewed. 
Heavy, outdoor men for the most part, with intellect 
stunted at fourteen, and blunted by labor—heavy, silent 
men, incapable of gesticulation, but easily moved to 
quiet laughter, and to the special irony of the English 
poor. So, hour after hour they waited, silent, or seeking 
laughter in remarks upon the charm of beefsteaks or 
ham-and-eggs for breakfast, such as they and the 
millionaires had enjoyed. 

In front of the big warehouses a level has been made, 
supported by a containing wall. And along the top of 
the wall runs a solid coping, which, second only to 
Nelson’s “ plinth,’’ is the rostrum and tribunal of our 
city. Standing in the centre of it, one can command 
such an audience as even the biggest side of Trafalgar 
Square could not hold, and there are no fountains or 
motors to disturb the sound of eloquence. Nothing is 
around you but the crowd; nothing in front but the 
Tower moat and those silent walls, full of our history. 
Suddenly, while we waited, a strange figure raised itself 
upon that coping—young, pale, powerful in face and 
voice, emotional in gesture. With indignant eloquence 
he poured out denunciation. He denounced a Govern- 
ment of fear—a Government that could not be moved 
by claims of justice, but only by the sound of thunder at 
the gate. He denounced every party and every class, 
but especially he denounced the British Parliament as 
an effete and useless body. For his part, he had one 
single and infallible cure for the present evils and dis- 
contents. He would go in person to the King; starting 
from Victoria Street, he would go that very afternoon. 
He would enter Buckingham Palace, and lay before the 
King the misery of his people. He would call upon the 
King to sweep away the present rotten Parliament, and 
appoint a new one, the sole duty of which should be to 
examine and remedy the grievances of the poor. Let 
those who wished to serve the country and earn their 
daily bread follow him into his Majesty’s presence. 

_ It was a notable proposal, reminding one of so much 
in another revolution than ours; and, in its contempt 
of Parliament and Cabinet, agreeing so closely with a line 
of thought that some of our political thinkers are only 
now beginning to suggest. But the dockers listened in 
imperturbable silence, as to the prattling of a child in 
time of affliction. It ran off their minds like water. It 
was like a wireless message that struck no key. Who 
ay get past the bayonets to approach the King? What 
ra yo special parliament could he appoint? Eloquence 
$ all very well, but when the orator waved his arms and 
set off apparently in the direction of Buckingham Palace, 
oe and some improper words followed him, but no 
uman soul. 
So, in the growing heat, the crowd stood silent, wait- 
. Swelling the numbers and increasing the heat of 
Pressure, processions with banners arrived from various 





ing. 
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quarters further east. They were the square banners of 
the British working man, supported by two side poles 
and one along the top, allegorical with clasped hands, 
feminine embodiments of virtue, armorial bearings of 
dolphins and ships, as became the watermen, bargemen, 
lightermen, stevedores, dockers, and carmen of our 
ancient port. Some were tattered, like flags that have 
braved the battle and the breeze. On one were inscribed 
two verses, of which the first ran thus :— 
“The seed ye sow another reaps, 

The wealth ye find another keeps, 

The robes ye weave another wears, 

The arms ye forge another bears.” 


Yes ; that was it. There lay the root of all the griev- 
ance, “ Sic vos non vobis’’ ; it was the eternal and con- 
tinuous complaint of workers, who are also and always 
the poor. That verse struck the root of the trouble. You 
might talk of James Thomas and his refusal to join the 
Union. James Thomas did not matter much. He was 
only the occasion. Those words on the banner—they 
were the cause. “ The occasion of revolts may be small,”’ 
said the old philosopher; “the cause is never small.” 
And here was a revolt—a revolt against conditions no 
longer to be endured. ‘‘ Sic nos non nobis’’—that was 
the cause. 

Gazing at the banners, and conversing almost 
silently in short and improper language, the great crowd 
waited. It was long past noon, and many dropped, for 
they had stood there since early morning, and food was 
scarce. At last the Strike Committee arrived, and amid 
general stir and crowding, Godfrey, the carman, took his 
stand as chairman upon the wall. ‘‘ Five to two points 
we have won. The odds are five to two on,’’ he cried, 
exulting in Sir Edward Clarke’s decisions, and the crowd 
shouted applause, though all knew the fact before. One 
by one, for five minutes each, he called up the well-known 
leaders—great. names suddenly made, as happens in all 
war: Harry Gosling, handsome, grey-haired, quiet, and 
urging determination, so that the settlement might be 
final; Ben Tillett, the Napoleon of strikes, short, big- 
chested, energetic in every movement, very Napoleonic 
in face and manner, and singularly unlike the English 
working man, a revolutionist in nature, passionate in 
eloquence and appeal; Jemmy Anderson, the stevedore, 
a large and well-set. man, carefully dressed, with white 
shirt and blue tie, fit for the coming visit to the Board 
of Trade ; Harry Orbell, the born secretary and organiser 
of the party, urging to peace, but peace with honor ; Ted 
Leggatt, the humorist, full of memories of the great days 
of old when, in the famous strike for the ‘‘ docker’s 
tanner,’’ he had stood side by side with ‘“‘ Jack Burns ”’ 
on that self-same coping and denounced the capitalist 
and the Government; and then at the end, a woman, a 
Mrs. Boyce, speaking alone among the host of men, for 
this was a woman’s question too. 

So each spoke the allotted five minutes, and each was 
answered by the determined shout of all that cloth- 
capped audience. But what was the upshot of all they 
said? Apart from side-issues of police and soldiers, apart 
from the case of James Thomas (which hardly came in) 
and of some similar cases (on which there might have 
been some mistake), the upshot of it all was the charge of 
bad faith against the employers. What was the good 
of all those agreements last August, if the terms were not 
to be observed? The men had struck, they had suffered, 
they had been smoothed down, they had concluded agree- 
ments signed by both sides. Thev had kept their agree- 
ments, but point by point the employers—the worser sort 
of employers—had shuffled out. They had cut down 
wages, or refused the extra wage for overtime; they had 
paid “ship” work at the same rate as “ sig 





quay ’’ work; 
they had stopped the pay for dinner-hour, and altered the 
“times of call,’’ so that then were kept hanging about 
the dock gates for hours in vain, or only got a short 
day in the end; and they paid for oversea traders at the 
same rate as for coasters. Here were proofs of bad faith, 
and no one could deny them. You may bear overwork, you 
may bear low pay; but bad faith is not to be endured. 
That is the injustice that turns the coward’s blood to 
flame, All else can be endured, but injustice never. 
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The agreements of last August had been hurried. The 
strikers, in their anxiety for peace and work, had hustled 
the leaders into premature concessions. They had 
listened too readily to the smooth words of the Right 
Honorable John Burns, their old leader, who had gone 
up in the world till he was out of sight. Never again. 
There must be no hurry this time, no hustling of the 
men who fought their cause. This time the settlement 
must be final. 

So they spoke, eloquently, and amid applause. That 
was the upshot of it all, as far as the immediate occasion 
went. But underneath all the speeches one heard the 
deeper note of the ultimate cause. Why should the men 
and women who do the work of the kingdom hardly 
escape starvation, while some two or three millions 
go through life rich, comfortable, well-housed, and never 
hungry beyond a pleasing appetite for dinner? Can no 
fairer sharing-out of decency and good conditions be in 
some manner arranged? “The seed ye sow another 
reaps’’; “Sic vos non vobis’’—are those old sayings 
among the eternal laws of God and Nature? Or, if not, 
how shall they be revised? Those are now the questions 
of Tower Hill, and, indeed, of all the world. 





THE FIRST DIET OF UNIVERSITIES. 


“Tue world looks to us to become a great and pioneer 
University, not clogged by tradition nor yet hampered 
by too immediately utilitarian views. We stand 
for the education of the future. England is awaken- 
ing to the need for higher education in every 
rank of life The educative future of the 
English-speaking communities is dependent on our 
action, which will be imitated in many a city of 
the Empire.’’ Those were Sir Oliver Lodge’s words, 
addressed to the Professors, students, and citizens of the 
Midland capital, on November 28th, 1900, the date of 
“our first meeting as a complete University ’’—the 
earliest University of the new type. 

Since then five Universities of its kind have arisen— 
Bristol, Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester. They 
were in the first place “ University Colleges,’’ of which 
the two most distinguished were Owen’s of Manchester, 
and Mason’s of Birmingham, originally founded, by the 
munificent donors whose names they bore, as popular 
colleges, without any chartered title, almost exclusively 
for teaching in the practical arts. Subsequently merged 
in the Victoria University, established in 1880, they 
next seceded, to begin the world as separate Universities, 
each on its own account, but adhering to a common 
scheme of studies, in conformity with the needs and the 
aspirations of the new democratic epoch. “ Out of the 
diamond of the Victoria University,’’ said Lord Rose- 
bery—in a characteristic speech delivered not long ago 
at Liverpool University—‘ you have produced half-a- 
dozen splinters each equal in radiance to the original 
University, and they are now giving lustre to half-a- 
dozen cities.”” The conception of a University had been 
transformed in the forty years that had elapsed since the 
speaker was a sort of lay monk at large in the “ learned 
cloister,’’ as he called it. of Oxford. The “ disinherited,” 
for whose forefathers the “ cloisters’’ had been piously 
founded, were knocking at the “cloister’’ gates, or 
planning new colleges of their own, with an outlook upon 
the world more various and wide. And so, again to quote 
the ex-Prime Minister, “ you find that every great city 
in the Kingdom is demanding, as the complement and 
crown of its municinal life. that it shall have a University 
within its boundaries.’’ Crown of the municipal life !— 
an arresting expression. considering how near the time 
was when the municipal Fathers of England considered 
they fulfilled their duty when they scrubbed the streets 
and put rioters in gaol. Still more arresting was Lord 
Morley’s short speech. before the same audience, on the 
intellectual and moral equipment which the new Uni- 
versities should provide for the rising generation, at a 
period “ when not merely forms of government, but the 
very structure of society were to be subjected to 
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popular scrutiny.” The six Universities are now 
sufficiently developed, and sufficiently experienced, to 
give their answer to that all-important question, and to 
take a leading part in the approaching assemblage in 
London of the delegates from the fifty-two Universities 
of the British Empire—an assemblage that provokes a 
rough but significant contrast with the Councils and the 
Diets of a Church which in the barbaric past sat 
in judgment upon the faith and the morals of 
Christendom. - 

To the question of University training, Mr. Asquith, 
who is to be a member of the Diet, has repeatedly, within 
the last ten years, given the answer, “Do not let your 
University become a factory for turning out specialists,” 
‘*A University is not a technological institution,” 
‘You would not exchange your litere humaniores for 
a king’s ransom.’’ The practical Lord Haldane has 
often told his academic audiences that the Germany of 
his admiration is ‘‘the creation of her poets and 
philosophers.’” Not that there is any incompatibility 
between the claims of literature and science, as instru. 
ments of education. To quote Mr. Balfour, himself a 
philosopher and man of letters, ‘‘ you must drink deeply 
from both sources of inspiration.’’ It is purely and 
simply a question of how you handle your literature and 
your science. And indeed there was a time when it 
seemed as if the ‘‘ polytechnic spirit,’’ as it was called, 
might control the new educational movement, and when 
scholarly critics like Mr. Churton Collins were horrified 
at the prospect of Young England emerging from his 
technological institute as ‘‘ a skilled craftsman and an 
accomplished scientist in a small way, but little better 
than a Caliban in all that pertains to taste, to feeling, 
to general intelligence, wholly ignorant of the history 
of his country, of its institutions, of its literature, and 
in all probability wholly indifferent to them.’’ It was 
a time when to certain eminent politicians the University 
of the new type was merely a “ commercial asset.’’ But 
this dismal view of the higher education fell far below 


the rising standard of that same period. “ A man needs. 


knowledge not only as a means of livelihood but as a 
means of life,’ was the chosen motto of the University 
Extension Society, the precursor of the new Colleges and 
Universities. The educational ideal of the new democracy 
is proclaimed in those seventeen words. 

Tt is the ideal that inspires the entire scheme of 
studies in the Universities of the new type. In this 
scheme, which is common to Bristol, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds alike (with some 
exceptional developments attributable to local needs and 
advantages), nothing is more remarkable than the 
eminence accorded to what are usually called “ the 
Humanities,’’ and the extent to which even the subjects 
of the more immediately utilitarian order are pervaded 
by ‘‘the Humanities.’”” In these young Universities, 
the pride of a great population which is nothing if not 
practical, the student who would take honors in Greek 
and Latin must be able to read Plato ‘‘ with his feet on 
the fender,’’ and Lucretius as easily as Tennyson. Their 
classical test is also more various, more ‘‘ humanist” 
even, than it used to be, not so very long ago, in the 
‘ cloisters’’ of Oxford and Cambridge, and in the 
Scottish Universities, for it requires, in addition to the 
linguistic attainment (and as its chief end), a knowledge 
of the life, literature, art, political and historical career 
of the people who spoke and wrote the most. beautiful 
and most stately of human tongues. Many an old 
collegian brought up on the Greek and Latin classics, 
and contemplating this comprehensive, intelligent 
handling of them, may regret the shortcomings of his 
Alma Mater. Lord Morley’s faith in the perpetuity of 
his ‘‘ Ancients ’’ is securely based. They are as indis- 
pensable to the biography of the human race as is the 
tale of his youth to the biography of the individual. It 
must also be noted that in the educational scheme of 
the new Universities, ‘‘ the Humanities ’’ have a larger 
reach than of old. They include modern languages and 
literatures, and even such subjects as Icelandic, Gothic, 
and the Provencal dialects ; and the history, constitution, 
and administration of foreign States. Birmingham givés 
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close attention to “* the making of modern Germany,”’ 
and the civic, literary, artistic, and religious life of 
France, and even to the Entente, with some strong 
denunciation of the “nefarious influence of the most 
blatant section of an irresponsible press on both sides ”’ 
_a deliciously original departure from academic aloof- 
ness. In the new Universities the international interest 
is very much alive. No one need fear lest the teaching 
should manufacture fractional men, lop-siding their 
brief passage, on their fragment of a “ speciality,’ 
between the eternities. 

The permeation of the utilitarian courses of instruc- 
tion, by the spirit of ‘‘ the Humanities,’’ is exemplified 
in the Birmingham Commercial Faculty, whose students, 
just because they are to become “ business men ’’ (says 
the official notification), must qualify in “ subjects long 
recognised as elements of liberal culture.’’ Among the 
subjects they take up are modern languages, Latin, 
mathematics, psychology, ethics, some one or more of the 
experimental sciences, the history and institutions of 


modern nations (e.g., “ France, Germany, Spain, and 
Spanish America’’) and the “forces . . . influ- 
encing contemporary statesmanship.”’ So the com- 


mercial course of three years is in itself a liberal educa- 
tion. A striking testimony to the value which com- 
mercial men themselves attach to a liberal, an “ all- 
round,’’ education for their young specialists, is the 
recent formation of an “ Appointments Board ’’ at one 
or two of the Universities, including Cambridge. The 
innovation was borrowed by business men from 
dollar-hunting America, whose captains of industry 
are unsurpassed in the world for their patronage 
—even though it be not a wholly disinterested patronage 
—of scholarship, literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts—of all that is understood by liberal culture. The 
Board is not an agency charging fees or commissions to 
either side, but simply a free registry of students who, 
in the opinion of their tutors and professors, can 
concentrate upon a particular form of activity—in manu- 
facture, in commerce, in engineering, in the State service, 
in the municipal service, as in hygiene, in education—the 
strength of character and the intellectual resource 
developed by a general training. 

“As a University aims at putting its members in 
possession of the best results of human culture, so must 
it devise means for diffusing these results, and fostering 
an interest in them, among the masses of the people.”’ 
So says Sheffield of the cutlers and the saw-grinders, in 
making her arrangements (as the others do) for her 
“Extension ’’ and “ tutorial ’’ classes. Young workmen 
who have given to these classes the scanty hours left 
after the daily effort to keep the wolf from the door, 
have stood an examination test equal to the honors 
standard at the old Universities. Many a University 
man is there, who—with any considerable experience of 
the Extension movement—has been deeply touched by 
the eager response of minds, heretofore untutored, to 
the charm of classical literature; has, perhaps, with 
feelings the reverse of self-complacent, contrasted his 
own fairer destiny with the lot of some among his 
audience, whose minds have been starved for lack of 
intellectual sunshine. “Chill penury . . . froze 
the genial current ’’ of their souls. The few who have 
emerged have left unnumbered others in the depths. 
The saddest tragedy in the world is this tragedy of 
waste. 

The general realisation of this truth inspires the new 
educational movement. It is the incentive of democracy, 
for what is the democratic ideal but the unprivileged 
development, to the highest stage of which they are 
capable, of all the best faculties of man, individually and 
collectively? The cultivation of human life as the finest 
of all the arts is the mission of democracy. Nor is the 
new conception of the function of the University in a 
democratic society the possession of an intellectual élite. 
It is of the people. The historian of social England will 
have fewer tasks more pleasant than to record how the 
People of those laborious towns bestirred themselves for 
the creation of their colleges and universities by royal 
charter ; how for the maintenance of the new institutions 


municipal revenues were assigned, and magnificent 
bequests and donations made by individual citizens with 
a promptitude as gratifying as their generosity ; how in 
a ‘‘ materialistic’? age the conception of knowledge, 
‘not only as a means of livelihood but as a means of 
life ’’ was kept steadily in view ; how the direct influence 
of the Universities on the people and of the people on 
the Universities was attained by Courts, committees, 
delegates representing the counties, the municipalities, 
the School Boards, the trades and manufactures, the 
hygienic and charitable organisations, the University 
Settlements, the Extension and other literary and 
scientific societies, the technological institutes of each 
region of which the University town was the capital. 
And just as the “ industrial unrest,’’ when stripped of 
its separable accidents, so the rise of the new Universities, 
is a symptom of the movement of civilisation towards 
higher forms of existence—higher than Plato dreamt of, 
or the Stagyrite, with his definition of man as “‘ a citizen 
by nature.’’ The envoys from the fifty-two Universities 
of the British world about to assemble in London are 
training the artificers of the democratic State. They 
stand on the threshold of the Third Renaissance. 





THE FLOOD OF BOOKS. 


Who is to blame for this terrible and growing superfluity 
of books—author, publisher, or public? Or are all alike 
helpless in the clutches of a business system speeding up 
by some dire law of evolution towards an ever-increasing 
over-production? The present pace is killing. In 1901 
the output of new books was five thousand, enough, one 
might suppose, to satisfy the legitimate needs of our not 
wholly intellectual nation. Ten years later, however, 
the number had swollen to eight thousand five hundred, 
an increase of 70 per cent. Nor does this percentage 
measure the full dimensions of the enhanced supply of 
books. For it has been coincident with a prodigious out- 
put of cheap reprints, and a general cheapening of large 
quantities of the new fiction and educational books. It 
would be safe to say that the number of printed books 
put out last year was more than double that of 1901. 
Nor can the increase be put down merely or mainly to 
a morbid craving for novel-reading. For though we still 
continue to produce new novels at the rate of six or seven 
per working day, the last year or two has shown a 
decided slackening in this line of production. Biography, 
travel, belles-lettres, and science are advancing far more 
rapidly. To some this may appear a satisfactory testi- 
mony to the genuine spread of culture. Nor can it be 
denied that the large sale of cheap editions of great 
masterpieces of literature and science evinces an opening 
of the popular mind to ideas, which in itself is most com- 
mendable. 

But it is precisely because of these wider signs 
of a desire for culture that we regret so deeply this 
flooding of the book market. For culture is a matter 
of discrimination and of quality, and this flood imposes 
quantity and inhibits discrimination. To catch the 
public eye, to tickle the superficial curiosity, to tempt 
the buyer, not to satisfy, improve, or stimulate the mind, 
is the avowed object of those responsible for the supply of 
books. In no branch of consumption is the buyer so much 
at the mercy of the seller. In other branches he has valid 
personal experience to help him. He has bought the 
same article many times before, or something very like it. 
With a book it is different. He only buys it because he 
has never bought it before, and he cannot tell what it is 
worth to him till after he has paid for it. Nor is there 
anyone to tell him. A man of trained intelligence and 
reading, no doubt, is able, within limits, to discriminate, 
appraise, and prophesy : he is not the dupe of a specious 
title or a faked reputation. But the great mass of our 
expanding reading public have no defence against the 
artful pressure of the trader interested to induce them 
to buy the largest quantity of books, irrespective of 
all considerations of inherent worth. Popular education 
is not real enough to furnish any adequate safeguards ; it 





has lifted the minds of great numbers of people to a 
level which leaves them a helpless prey to vapid senti- 
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mentalism in literature, art, and politics, and to char- 
latanism in science. So the book-trade sinks to the 
condition of the drug-trade, mainly engaged in palming- 
off large quantities of well-labelled goods upon a 
credulous sheep-public by specious advertisement. This 
could not well be done when reading and the intellectual 
life were for the wealthy few. A publisher then 
regarded it as his mission to search out writers of merit 
whose books he felt himself entitled to recommend per- 
sonally to his educated patrons, who would detect and 
curse him if he deceived them into paying a guinea for a 
bad book. A very few such publishers still remain, 
enjoying in some qualified way this distinctively pro- 
fessional character of literary guarantor. But the 
general tendency has been to convert the publisher into 
a tradesman, whose business is to sell the largest 
quantity of books he can induce the public to think they 
want to buy. Thus larger and larger numbers of books 
pour from the press, with less and less effective checks 
upon their quality, while the life even of a fairly good 
book grows shorter and shorter. 

Nor is the guidance which the publisher has dropped 
taken up by the bookseller. On the contrary, the book- 
seller has become more and more a merely automatic 
channel for the retail marketing of inferior books. The 
history of the retail trade is one of prolonged degrada- 
tion. There is a striking passage in the “Life of 
Alexander Macmillan,” showing how far that process had 
gone nearly half a century ago. In a letter written to 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1868, he says, “‘ Whereas in former 
years there used to be many booksellers who kept good 
stocks of solid standard books—one or more in every im- 
portant town in England—and these booksellers lived by 
selling books, the case is now that in country towns few 
live by selling books; the trade has become so profitless 
that it is generally the appendage to a toy-shop or a 
Berlin-wool warehouse, and a few trashy novels, selling 
for a shilling, with flaring colors, suiting the flashy con- 
tents ; and the bookseller who studies what books are good 
and worth recommending to his customers has ceased 
to exist.” Though a recent turn in the tide has brought 
back a large number of small retailers, concerned wholly 
or chiefly with selling books, the point of the final 
criticism remains unimpaired. 

In the drug trade, it is proposed to restrain noxious 
superfluity by imposing a legal obligation to give a true 
description of the materials upon each packet or bottle. 
Quite recently, a practice has grown up of printing on the 
cover of many books a tempting contents-bill. We fear, 
however, that no legal compulsion could convert this into 
a true description of the contents. Indeed, it appears 
quite hopeless to check or regulate the output of super- 
fluous books by intervening at the distributing stage. 
Nor is it easy to suppose that anything can be achieved 
by appealing to the self-restraint of authors. For an 
author is the victim of a perpetual illusion to the effect 
that his book is wanted, and as long as he can get a 
publisher to back him up in this belief, he will go on 
writing books. There is, moreover, no reliable economic 
check upon his creative output. The producer of ordi- 
nary wares demands some tolerable certainty of re- 
muneration for his effort; he is not in business “ for his 
health,” nor to be fobbed off by payment in the shape 
of some possibility of fame. Whereas every publisher is 
aware that nothing is easier than to tempt an innocent 
author into putting out prolonged and arduous mental 
effort into a work which has not the remotest chance of 
earning him a living wage. This generalisation, perhaps, 
requires one qualification, which goes to the root of the 
matter. To the publisher, even as to the author, there 
always shines out in the darkness of the night in which 
he lives some brilliant star of fortune. One of his books 
(how can he possibly tell which ?) is going to turn out an 
immense success, and some share of the vast profits which 
accrue will reach the author. An interesting correspon- 
dence in the “ Daily News” seems to designate this sudden 
unforeseen event as the chief cause of the superfluity 
of books. Every publisher must continually keep bait- 
ing his hook in hopes of catching the great fish. He must 
go on accepting, evoking, and publishing as many books 





as he can get hold of, on the blind chance that amo 
them may be the prize-book which will bring him in the 
£10,000 which an anonymous novel is said recently to 
have secured for its dazzled publisher. As the number 
of new books swells, the proportion which the 
prize-book bears to the aggregate naturally diminishes 
Is there no limit to the process in this 
dwindling chance? A _ well-informed writer in the 
‘* Daily News’’ says ‘“‘ No.’’ Each publisher, he thinks 
must continue at an accelerating pace this quest for the 
golden book, so long as other publishers keep racing, An 
effective agreement among rival publishers to regulate 
the output appears as impracticable as the agreement 
of nations on a reduction of armaments. On this point, 
however, the correspondent does not quite convince us, 
If, as he contends, with every increase of his output 
beyond a reasonable limit, the actual net returns show 
a considerable falling off, it ought to be possible for some 
new publisher to build up a profitable trade by limiting 
his output to the production of good books alone, 
supposing him to have the intelligence to know what ar 
the books which the more discriminative public will agree 
to recognise as good. In a word, it might be good 
business to take up publishing once more as a skilled 
craftsman instead of as a gambler or a grocer. Until and 


_unless this is feasible, it seems that author and reader 


alike are crushed in the cylinders of the printing press, 
For what chance has a work of genius, or even of high 
talent, by a new writer in the present tidal rush? The 
literary tasters, the critics and reviewers, are utterly 
unable to cope with the flood of new books which flow 
in rapid succession before their eyes. They cannot pre- 
tend to apply satisfactory tests. An inept title, a dull 
preface, an unattractive table of contents, sends to 
immediate and eternal oblivion every week scores of 
really meritorious books. For sheer mental weariness 
the critic is led to avail himself of every specious oppor- 
tunity, not for discovering, but for ignoring a new book. 
Thus the weight of the burden breaks down the only 
testing apparatus between publisher and public. : 

In default of authentic guardians, the large reading 
public is fain to place itself more and more at the 
disposal of the library clerk, who exerts a tyranny, alike 
humorous and dangerous, over the ever-growing number 
of those who like to handle books. It is his interest to 
keep books circulating, to repress eccentric demands, and 
to persuade readers to take away the books it is most 
profitable to the trade that they should think they want 
toread. In the last resort, then, the flood of books must 
be attributed to the indiscriminate voracity of the half- 
literate public, and is only to be checked by an advance 
of selective intelligence in readers. The first stage ix 
popular literary education naturally evokes a supersti- 
tious desire to amass quantities of low-grade intellectual 
and emotional experience, using books for this purpose, 
as the nouveau riche uses material forms of property for 
self-display and self-realisation. Taste, discrimination, 
nice selection and rejection of books, may come later. 
Whether they will come, is one of the most urgent open 
questions of our time. For the comparative insuscepti- 
bility to culture of the classes who have enjoyed large 
intellectual opportunities for several generations must be 
taken as presumptive, though not final, evidence of some 
inherent difficulty in the escape of the British mind 
from the economy of quantity, which we call materialism, 
into that of quality, which is another name for culture. 
Until this open question is answered by the course of 
events, we cannot say whether there is any remedy for 
the flood of books. 





THE BURGLAR. 


Tue writer was burgled last week—quietly and rather 
scientifically burgled, while everyone was away from 
home. An unobservant man, returning alone, begat 
to get a cup of tea without noticing anything amiss. 
Only when he wanted a teaspoon did he notice that the 
plate-basket was empty, the sideboard open, and the 
husks of its contents scattered on the floor. Soup-spooms 
out of their case will neatly fold into one another, and 
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ly make a tail-pocket bulge. Other treasured 
co. ruthlessly the same way, though by chance or 
design a case of tea-knives with an affectionate inscrip- 
tion is left untouched on the floor. The main quest was 
gold, and upstairs the villains found it. The lord of the 
house would have been afraid for his life to have so 
tumbled his wife’s clothes. They were pulled aside as a 
dog scratches earth to find a rat, but this dog left no 
bair or feather to show what he had caught. The owner 
will come home like a mother mouse, and know only too 
well what was the treasure that was wrenched out from 
its soft nesting-place. It was certainly worth to her 
many times its melting value. 

A feeling of helpless wonder assails the man who 
thus comes home and finds his place burgled. The insult 
of it is his chief injury. He has not yet comprehended 
that a man can so callously rob a fellow man, even in 
order to live. There seems to be the smell of thieves in 
the house, the things might have been this moment 
tumbled. The signs of robbery are infallible, as the sign 
of fox in the garden, but even then, one does not picture 
the actual depredator, young or old, dark or fair, pinched 
or brawny, or in the least know how he would have 
greeted him if he had caught him at his work. A fox 
is a fox, but a burglar is a fellow-man. So is the 
company promoter, who, putting in our letter-box his 
invitation to wealth, heartlessly steals from us our living. 
Clarence Darrow, having got permission to talk ethics to 
American jail-birds, told them that they had been lagged 
for small thefts, while those who lived by wholesale 
robbery commonly rank as highly respectable citizens. 
No one can say just where the dividing line comes. The 
burglar’s wife and friends would just as hotly resent any 
generalisation about burglars as the wife of a fraudulent 
company promoter or director of a line of cofiin ships 
about those other professions. There are not an over- 
whelming number of people qualified to throw stones at 
the burglar. Sete 

It has been pointed out that although parasitism 1s 
pervasive of the whole of nature, only in our case are 
parasite and “ host ’’ of the same species. It may be so 
now, but it most certainly was not always so. The vilest 
of intestinal parasites with stomach, means of locomo- 
tion, eyes, mouth, everything aborted by lack of use, 
have yet rudiments of these parts which entitle them to 
be classified with higher beings, often with the host in 
whose vitals they live. The honest humble-bee is 
victimised by a daylight burglar that enters her nest 
under her very nose by virtue of its resemblance to her, 
just as our human housebreaker, got up as a commercial 
traveller, slips in with a skeleton key when he discovers 
the house to be empty. The burglar-bee resembles its 
host more than is necessary, that is, in little details of 
anatomy that do not appeal to superficial observation. 
It seems certain that its remote ancestors were honest 
like the humble-bee; that, in fact, they were humble- 
bees and of the same species as the host on which, by 
some odd chance, they began long ago to practise the art 
of living without work. The Indian cuckoo, called 
brain-fever bird, is supposed for its own purposes to 
resemble the sparrow-hawk. It does this far more 
closely than is needed to deceive the babblers it sponges 
upon, carrying the resemblance to such lengths as that 
of putting on the same first plumage (of a different color 
from the second) which is, of course, discarded before 
its burgling trade begins. The cuckoos have, doubtless, 
been constructed, as the human burglar may be, from 
honest material. 

No one can doubt the tendency, happily threatened 
by many opposing forces, for human social varieties to 
widen into differences that it would be scarcely extrava- 
gant to hail as the stuff of which species are made. The 
idea of breaking a scullery window and creeping in 
stockinged feet through a sleeping household on a search 
for portable property is one that only occurs to a member 
of a very strict caste composed of sons and grandsons of 
burglars inhabiting their own immemorial slum, where 
they intermarry and keep among themselves the facts 
and principles of their dangerous calling. This does not 
mean that crime is hereditary. 





Weismann would forbid : 





us to think even that the skill of an extra-conscientious 
leech could increase the sucking-power of its progeny. 
By atmosphere and conversation young thieves are taught 
to follow in their fathers’ footsteps, with a better stride. 
We wonder what analogous principle of environment can 
have taught the second generation of cuckoos or ticks to 
go one better than their parents. That surely brings us 
to a dead wall. 

The educating or the driving up of the common thief 
is a very slow process. Like many other forms of 
parasitism in nature, plain stealing is an exceedingly 
arduous profession. The life of the thief is invariably 
punctuated with imprisonment and police supervision. 
One “‘lay’’ after another becomes closed as the man 
becomes more and more certainly known to the police. 
By only one thing does society fail to coerce him into 
good behavior—by the fact that it makes the earning of 
an honest living even harder for the thief than crime. 
Nature takes the line of least resistance, even when the 
choice is between two awful strenuosities like that. 
Furthermore, Nature abhors a vacuum, and wherever 
there is an opening for trade, however unpopular, the 
great pressure of a superabundant trading population 
will force an entry, whatever may be the barriers. The 
same force that drives a white nation to dispossess black 
races of their natural wealth, drives the units of a race 
to levy toll on fellow units less able to defend their share. 
It even drives financiers to wreck their own country in 
order that they may pick up the scattered treasure. 

For those who get a living at the expense of others, 
we have two measures. The animal of prey is admired 
as the superior of its victims; the parasite is despised. 
The lion captures an antelope and takes it home to his 
cubs—it is grand. The ichneumon fly, that with far more 
address, tackling an animal many times her own size, 
makes it receive an egg and go walking about and work- 
ing for her grub feeding on its fat, is repulsed with 
horror. Midway between them perhaps comes man, who 
breeds his animals and is kind to them, so that they may 
be quietly knifed one after another as he needs them for 
food. It is our instinctive method, and it no more elates 
us or weighs upon us than the supreme skill and cruelty 
of the ichneumon fly may be supposed to elate or weigh 
upon that practitioner. We are both better than the 
leech that lives all its life a worm, and has no period of 
winged brightness. It may be that in both cases the 
ease that has been found for our larval existence adds 
to our mental and spiritual development—and it may 
be that the larval may encroach on the winged state, and 
some day make the ichneumon a grub for ever. 

Everyone pities the caterpillar and the butterfly it 
was intended to become, when, in spite of its wriggling, 
the fly lays an egg in it. Yet we despise it for being so 
fat and helpless as to lay itself open to such a fate. The 
victim, as well as the burglar, is degenerate, and all the 
public opinion of caterpillardom will not alter the fact. 
From the fly’s point of view, it is hymenopteron against 
lepidopteron. The origin of their relationship must be 
extremely remote, and there is no trace of compunction 
on the part of the stabber. With equal perfection of 
skill, the wasp stabs her caterpillar victim, to paralyse it 
for her young to eat alive in the nest. But when bee 
preys upon bee in true burglar fashion, there are many 
signs of hesitation, and of something like regret for the 
part she is to play. If there is an encounter, the superior 
right of the host obviously helps her. The visit of the 
cuckoo is hurried and furtive, and does not result in 
complete robbery. The host, as though conscious of the 
wrong done to her by a near relative, often revolts from 
the foster-duty thrust upon her, and leaves the cuckoo 
grub on half-rations. There seems to be on both sides 
something like a moral appreciation of the wrong that 
is being done. And so when man preys upon man. The 
writer was pleased to find at his own burgling that some 
things had been quite negligently overlooked, and when 
he found a miniature spared in its gold locket, something 
of the feeling of outrage went out of his mind. A fox 
or a mouse would have done the thing more thoroughly. 
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THE INNER SIDE OF A TRANSACTION. 


Mr. Percy Toornton, sometime M.P. for Clapham, has, 
like the rest of us, published a volume of reminiscences.* 
It is a very pleasant, chatty, and discursive book, rang- 
ing over genealogy, sport, athletics, naval history, 
Harrow, Cambridge, and the House of Commons. I am 
not attempting to review it, but I am impelled to reveal 
the inner side of a Parliamentary transaction, which, in 
its outward manifestations, made an indelible impres- 
sion on Mr. Thornton’s mind. 


“I carefully observed Mr. Gladstone during the increasing 
efforts he made to defy old age and rule over the House of 
Commons. They. said that the Irish Question somewhat 
circumscribed the field of his energies; but one remarkable 
exception must remain in the memory of everyone present 
when, on an evening devoted to private members’ motions 
during the 1893 Session, the Prime Minister had undertaken 
to urge patience and moderation upon those of his supporters 
who demanded an immediate extinction of the opium traffic 
between India and China. The reason for the extra exertion 
was that Mr. G. Russell was Under Secretary for India, and 
also officially connected with the Anti-Opium Society.” 


I only pause to say that I was not connected, officially 
or otherwise, with the Anti-Opium Society, and I pass 
on to my narrative. 

In fulfilment of a pledge to Ireland, Mr. Gladstone 
devoted the Session of 1893 to the foredoomed Home Rule 
Bill. The summer was hot; the debates were exciting ; 
the proceedings in Committee engrossed sixty-three sit- 
tings, and everybody was more or less exhausted and 
dispirited. On Thursday, June 29th, the House sat all 
through the night, discussing Gladstone’s motion for clo- 
sure by compartments, and adjourned at 3.45 on Friday 
morning. At 12 on Friday we met again for a morning 
sitting, concluded the debate, and carried the resolu- 
tion. According to the practice of those days, the House 
rose at 7, to meet again at 9. 

The subject for the evening’s debate was, as Mr. 
Thornton says, the Opium Traffic between India and 
China. Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P. for West Waterford, a 
Quaker and a Nationalist, had given notice of a motion 
condemning the traffic, root and branch, and re-affirming 
a resolution carried in 1891, to the effect that ‘“ the 
system by which the opium revenue is raised is morally 
indefensible.’’ Mr. Webb was, in general politics, a 
staunch supporter of the Government, but this was a 
matter of conscience, which overrode all questions of 
party allegiance. He might,'very reasonably, have been 
allowed to make his motion without opposition from the 
Government. If he had carried it, nothing very serious 
would have happened, for he proposed that a Commission 
should be sent to India to inquire into methods of re- 
pairing the loss to the revenue which the stoppage of 
the opium traffic would cause, and things would soon 
have adjusted themselves. But this view did not com- 
mend itself to the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Kimberley. That remarkable man was not, as the 
newspapers always dubbed him, a Whig, but a 
Utilitarian Radical of the toughest fibre. His mind was 
clear, direct, and logical in a high degree. Common- 
sense was his most conspicuous attribute, and with senti- 
ment he could make no terms. His view of the Opium 
Question was this:—India draws a revenue from the 
traffic. India is a poor country, and it would be a 
crime to make her poorer. If anyone can show me a way 
of raising a fresh revenue equal to that now produced by 
opium, well and good. But I must know for certain 
what that alternate revenue is to be, before I consent to 
sacrifice what we now possess. “A bird in the hand,”’ &c. 
Of the considerations that weigh with missionaries, 
preachers, humanitarians, and members of the Society 
of Friends, he took no account. 

As the duty of opposing Mr. Webb and his 
friends would officially fall to me, I urged on Lord 
Kimberley what I knew of the views of the 
Liberal Party on the subject; for it seemed likely 
that, with a majority of forty all told, the Government 
might be beaten by a combination of Tories and Humani- 
tarians. However, Lord Kimberley, who had never sat 
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in the House of Commons and was always inclined t 
hold it cheap, insisted that Webb’s motion must hg, 
opposed, so far as condemnation of the traffic was cop. 
cerned, though he was willing that the traffic should bh, 
“reduced ’’ and that a Commission should be sent to 
inquire into the whole question of opium, its uses and 
abuses, production, and sale. Accordingly, on June 
28th, I put down an amendment on these lines to Webb’s 
motion (which was, technically, an amendment to the 
formal motion, “that the Speaker do now leave the 
chair’’), but I very soon became aware that the pro. 
posals of the Government would not satisfy the anti. 
opium party, and that we must be prepared for a sharp 
tussle. All Thursday, and the morning session of 
Friday, were, as I have just stated, engrossed by the 
fierce debate on Mr. Gladstone’s motion for closure } 
compartments, commonly called “the guillotine” ; but 
during the afternoon of Friday, the Whips reported 
that the Government would probably be beaten if they 
opposed Webb’s motion at the evening sitting. I held 
a brief consultation with Mr. Gladstone, who, on survey. 
ing all the circumstances, came to the conclusion that 
we had better accept Webb’s motion. 

But this could not be done without Lord Kimber. 
ley’s consent. ‘ Will you,’’ said Gladstone, “ go across 


‘to the House of Lords, explain matters to Lord Kim- 


berley, and ask him to come to my room and talk it 
over?’’ So to the House of Lords I went, and Lord 
Kimberley came down to me at the Bar. When I had 
delivered my message, he said, with characteristic direct- 
ness: “I can’t possibly leave the House. We are dis. 
cussing Home Rule for Scotland, on a motion of Lord 
Camperdown’s, and I am just going to speak. But 
there is no reason for my seeing Gladstone. Nothing 
would be gained by discussion. If he accepts Webb's 
motion, I resign. Pray tell him so, with my kind 
regards,’ and bustled back to his seat. Returning to 
the House of Commons, I delivered my message. Glad- 
stone was not much disturbed. ‘‘So,’’ he said, ‘‘ Kim- 
berley holds a pistol to our heads—-in the kindest and 
most gentlemanlike manner possible, but still a pistol. 
Well, never mind, we must just fight it. I will come 
down to the evening sitting, and speak ; and now, please 
bring me any papers or books on the subject which you 
think I ought to read.” Ten minutes afterwards, I left 
him in his private room behind the Chair, poring over 
Blue-books and Reports and Memoranda, like an under- 
graduate “ mugging-up’”’ for viva voce. 

Just at seven we carried our “‘guillotine,’’ and dis- 
persed in search of dinner. Sharp on the stroke of 
nine, when the House resumed, Mr. Gladstone re 
appeared‘on the Treasury Bench, with a flower in his 
button-hole, fresh and cheerful, and evidently full of 
fight. The question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the chair,’’ was put, and up rose good Mr. Webb to 
move his amendment. He referred to the resolution of 
1891; he quoted Gladstone’s famous speech on opium 
in 1840; and he dwelt, earnestly and long, on the moral 
considerations involved in the traffic. It was a very good 
speech, and evidently made an impression on the House; 
but it was marred by one defect. Mr. Webb resembled 
that orator whom the mob at the Eatanswill Election 
recommended to “send a boy home, to ask whether he 
hadn’t left his voice under the pillow,’’ and Mr. Gladstone, 
who was extremely deaf, tried in vain to follow the 
speech. “ What is this fellow saying? I can’t hear 4 
word—I can’t hear a syllable,’’ and gave up the attempt 
in despair. 

Then followed the seconder of the amendment, Sit 
Joseph Pease, head of a family long and honorably dis- 
tinguished by its hostility to the opium traffic, and, if 
ever there was one, “a man weighted with piety.” 
There was no difficulty about hearing Sir Joseph, 
who roundly and resonantly backed his brother Quaker. 
“We attack to-day, as we have attacked before, the 
entire revenue derived by India from opium.’’ 

Then rose Mr. Gladstone, full of candor, amenity, 
and the desire to make things easy all round. The best 
plan would be to withdraw the technical motion fot 
getting the Speaker out of the chair. Then Mr. Webb's 
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amendment would become a substantive motion, and 
“My honorable friend near me’’ (G. W. E. R.) could 
move his amendment. Then came compliments to Mr. 
Webb. The Prime Minister regretted the physical in- 
firmity which had precluded him from following the 
honorable member’s argument in detail. “I sympa- 
thise wholly with the general tone of his remarks, which, 
I think, tended to elevate and purify the atmosphere 
of the House.”” But some points were vulnerable. Mr. 
Webb had relied on the Resolution of 1891, but that 
Resolution was founded in great part on the testimony 
of “experts’’; and it was a regrettable fact that 
“experts ’’ were nearly always wrong, and had been so 
jn various instances, which were now recited with scorn- 
ful emphasis. As to the question now immediately 
before the House, the Prime Minister was no partisan. 
“T do not wish to bind the House. I do not say 
that the opium traffic ought not to be extinguished. I 
wish to keep a perfectly free mind. Before I commit 
myself to the policy of extinction, I must know how it 
is to be done.’” Now he turned to Pease. He respected 
the honorable baronet’s zeal, but questioned his 
methods. To demand the abolition of a source of 
revenue, and yet to put nothing in its place, might be 
an agreeable exercise of philanthropy but it was not 
business-like—nay, it was even immoral. Again, we 
were prescribing for India without ascertaining the 
wishes of the people prescribed for. Opium had 
reat value as a febrifuge, and it would be wrong 
to withhold it from those who needed it; though no one 
would deny that the trade with China had in times past 
been attended by enormous wrong-doing. 

At this point let Mr. Thornton resume his tale. 

“ As an effort of denunciatory oratory, shaded by sorrowful 
regretfulness at the grasping un-Christian conduct of British 
statesmen in the past, those who were present declared with 
one accord that they had never heard any forensic effort com- 
parable. To myself, I must own a revelation was there and 
then vouchsafed of the foundation whereon was built the 
immense reputation of the Premier as an orator. . . . Let 
the reader then judge of the horror and dismay which visibly 
affected anti-opium enthusiasts when it was discovered that 
the orator’s theme had led him gradually to disclose another 
side of the shield, or, in modern slang, gradually to climb 
down. . . . All this time, Sir Joseph Pease kept rising 
partially in his seat, and declaiming in deprecatory dumb- 
show with his hands, even once venturing upon a passing 
ejaculation of an indignant character; whereupon those near 
the Government benches were astonished to hear a sotto-voce 
aside from Mr. Gladstone of a simple and unparliamentary 
character: ‘Shut up, shut up.’ This has not found its way 
into Hansard; but, to sucha rebuke, with some addition, 
had one of the most faithful of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters 
to submit.” 

I cannot vouch for the “simple and unparliamen- 
tary ’’ aside, but my mind’s eye retains a vivid picture 
of good Sir Joseph bobbing up and down in impotent 
wrath while Mr. Gladstone emphasised his points with 
menacing forefinger. I think it was the accusation of 
immorality that most painfully affected Sir Joseph’s con- 
science. 

“The obligation of strictness in financial proceedings 
belongs to a very high morality; and political morals cannot 
be upheld if financial laxity be allowed to come in and obscure 
the relationship between liabilities undertaken, and the means 
proposed for meeting them.” 

Turning at length from the discomfited Pease, the 
Prime Minister resumed his most moderate and con- 
ciliatory mood. After all, everyone in the House was, 
to a great extent, agreed. Mr. Webb proposed a Com- 
mission to India. The Government proposed the same 
thing. They desired as keenly as anyone to “ reduce ’’ 
the opium traffic, but they were trustees for the revenue 
of India, and they felt that it would be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned if there were a full, exhaustive, 
and scientific inquiry into all the difficult problems with 
which the question of opium was so closely intertwined. 
He proposed, therefore, to adopt the amendment of 
which his hon. friend, the Under-Secretary, had given 
notice, and he now begged leave to move it. 

When Mr. Gladstone sat down, Mr. George Curzon, 
who had been Under-Secretary for India in the Tory 
Government, congratulated him, with evident sincerity, 
on the forcible argument and wide grasp of a difficult 





subject which he had displayed in the last hours of a 
week of tremendous labor. To Mr. Curzon succeeded 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Naoroji, and Sir James Fergusson ; 
but Mr. Gladstone did not stay to listen. “I think,’’ 
he said to me, “the bottom is knocked out of this; the 
division will be all right. I shall go to bed ’’—which he 
promptly did. When the division came, Mr. Webb was 
beaten by seventy-nine votes; and the victory had been 
won, single-handed, by a man in his eighty-fourth year. 
Well might Mr. Thornton be lost in admiration. 


Grorce W. E. Russet. 





Communications 


LIBERALISM IN THE VILLAGE. 
III.—Ovur Co-Operative Lanp Socrery. 


If a Liberal Government after six years of office, 
had done naught else for the village laborer than pass the 
Small Holdings and Allotment Act its tenure of office would 
not have been in vain. 

Many a time have I spoken to my village friends of 
their lives, and what the future had in store; and how often 
have they not replied, “ Ah, if we could but get a bit o’ land 
of our own to till, what a difference it would make, to be sure !’’ 
The laborer who spends his life upon the soil knows the 
kindliness of Mother Earth, and, knowing this, his ambition, 
his aim, is always to have some little plot that he may call 
his own. 

His ambition in the years that have gone could never 
soar beyond the allotment in the “Garden Field’’; and to 
attain this he must be wary, for the spirit of squirearchy has 
long brooded over the distribution of allotments. 

When the Act of 1909 became law, we formed a Co-opera- 
tive Land Society, and applied to the County Council for 
fifteen acres of land to be held under its provisions. 

These fifteen acres formed originally part of a farm of 
150 acres, on which one laborer was permanently employed. 
This fact will sufficiently explain the rank condition of our 
land when we took possession in September, 1910. On these 
fifteen acres there are now thirty-three men; and their 
holdings are thus divided. One holding of four acres, 
another of three acres, and five of one acre; whilst the 
remaining three odd acres are divided into twenty-six allot- 
ments of twenty poles apiece. Thirty-three men are tilling 
one-tenth of the land alone on which one man was formerly 
employed; and the allotment is here the stepping-stone to 
the small holding. 

Let us look at some of these holdings :— 

The holder of the four acres is a publican, who remains 
in his public-house, not because he can make a living there 
or because he particularly wants to, but because it is a decent 
home. 

This man practically lives on his holding. I was looking 
at it the other day, and saw a splendid crop of wheat breaking 
through. “I had one of the best crops of swedes for miles 
around last year,” he told me. A fat sow was blissfully 
sleeping by the sty, and several cows were grazing in the 
pasture, for he sells milk around the village. 

Another was formerly a cowman, but now lives upon his 
acre. 

Eighteen months ago he built a capital greenhouse, 
forty feet in length; and last week, when I went to see how 
he was getting on, I found him at work on a second house 
of similar dimensions. Going within, I saw the old house 
packed with seedlings of every kind, whilst down the centre 
of the roof hung pots of strawberry plants in full fruit, which 
he was selling to the big houses in the neighborhood. I asked 
him whether he had done well during the year, and, with a 
look that conveyed more than maybe he wished, came the 
reply: “The balance isn’t on the wrong side, at any rate.” 
So well, in fact, had he done that we find him offering more 
than ten shillings in prizes at this year’s village flower 
show. 

I was calling at the cottage of another of our small 
holders the other day—a baker’s man by trade. When I 
asked if he were at home, his wife replied, “No, sir; he be 
at the farm.” ‘“‘ Where is that?” I asked. “Oh, that’s what 
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we calls our small holding, sir.” I found him in his hen- | view which estimates the advantages and disadvantages of 


run, where are 100 head of poultry ; by the side of it a pig- 
sty has been lately built. 

Every one of our allotments is well cared for, and pro- 
mises full crops for the summer months; whilst here and 
there are dotted little sheds and pigsties. 

The contrast between these allotments and the private 
ones in the “Garden Field” is well worthy of our notice. 
On the one are sheds and pigsties, whilst fruit trees and 
rose bushes are dotted here and there. On the other, not 
a single building. The difference is that in our allotments 
tenure is secure; on the others it depends on the goodwill 
of the owner. 

I have shown in my article on ‘“ The Laborer’s Home” 
how the effect of the Housing Act will be to make the 
villager more independent. The same result appears in the 
management of the land-holdings. 

Our Land Society is run by the men themselves. They 
elect the Committee, and we meet regularly to discuss the 
affairs of our small State. All are equal; every grievance is 
discussed ; any cultivator who neglects his land to the detri- 
ment of his neighbors is reported, and he is warned that 
unless he mends his ways he must give up his holding. 

It would be a revelation to many an exponent of the 
old school, who says of the villagers “how respectful, how 
grateful ’’ they are, to come to one of our Society’s meetings. 
He would go away a sadder but a wiser man. It is our great 
aim to foster that co-operative working, which is absolutely 
essential to the future of small holdings in this country, 
and I think we have not striven in vain. 

The change in the spirit, in the independence, of the 
village is marked. Said one of our members to me the 
other day: ‘‘ At the last election I did not dare show Mr. 
——’s bills; next time you can plaster my house with his 
colors.’’ The influence of squirearchy is fast passing away ; 
the laborer is at last emancipating himself. He now realises 
that he can stand alone. 

It is facts, not theories, which appeal to the laborers ; 
and when they see the things that I have here described 
before their eyes they realise that Liberalism stands for what 
they most desire-—the opportunity to be free. 

Hucu ARoNsoN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


“THE CRIME OF BEING INEFFICIENT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article, in your issue of May 25th, entitled 
‘‘The Crime of Being Inefficient,’’ deals with a social 
problem so important that I venture to ask you to permit me 
a few words of comment. The first question raised by your 
article is one of fact. ‘* All the experience,’’ you say, 
‘‘ which medical observation has lately accumulated goes to 
show that the difference at birth between one baby and 
another may largely be remedied by care.’’ I confess I was 
astonished when I read this statement. It amounts to a 
denial that biological factors count at all, or count to any 
degree that matters, in producing the differences between 
individuals. Do you really maintain this, in the teeth, as I 
thought, of all biological opinion? The point is one for 
experts, and I do not profess to be an authority. But the 
authorities I have consulted appear to be unanimous (since 
the first publications of Galton) that the hereditary factor 
is of very great, if not of: paramount, importance; and is 
especially evident. in the case of the so-called “ feeble- 
minded ’’ with whom Mr. McKenna’s Bill is intended to 
deal. The actual detailed family histories which have been 
collected and published, furnish, I should have supposed, 
a demonstration of this truth. Does the writer of your 
article deny it? If so, how does he account for the facts? 
Supposing it to be true (as most unfortunately it appears to 
be) that feeble-mindedness is hereditary, the further question 
arises—What are we to do about it? Mr. Wedgwood, as I 
understand him, replies, ‘‘Do nothing; natural right 
forbids.’”” This position is beyond argument. It can only 


be denied or affirmed. For my own part, I deny it, not from 
any indifference to liberty, but on the ordinary common-sense 








liberty in the light of consequences. In the case of 
“ defectives,’ in the narrow and fairly specific sense 
of people altogether incompetent to take any normal part in 
social life, but capable of producing, and certain to produce, 
a numerous offspring equally incapable, I think it clear that 
the case for liberty falls. Liberty is harmful to them ang 
harmful to the community. For the community simply 
cannot afford to permit the indefinite multiplication of stocks 
only capable of crime or of parasitism. This point seems, in 
fact, to be admitted by the writer of your article; for he 
refers to the provisions in the Bill prohibiting the marriage 
of ‘‘ defectives ’’ as a ‘‘ merciful protective provision.” It 
surely would not be, if the other sentence, quoted above, were 
true. 

Mr. McKenna’s Bill, however, defines the “ feeble. 
minded ’’ in a way which, I agree, is dangerously wide, 
Whether the latitude thus given is likely to be abused is 
another matter. But the proper way to meet the point is 
surely not to attack the Bill, root and branch, but to 
endeavor to secure a more precise and narrow definition. 

Lastly, the contention that insistence on the biological 
factors in society as the origin of the inequalities of men 
may be and sometimes is ‘‘ a partially conscious attempt to 
cripple social reform,’’ has, I think, some truth in it. But 


‘that is no reason why plain facts should be ignored. When 


the matter is thought out, it becomes clear that, granting 
biological distinctions, the best way of ascertaining which are 
the ‘‘ better ’’ and which the ‘‘ worse ’’ individuals, in the 
crude sense in which biologists use the term, is to equalise 
opportunity and let competition decide. That, at any rate, 
must be true according to all the assumptions upon which 
biologists proceed. It does not appear, therefore, that the 
fullest admission of the contentions of the biologists should 
lead logically to opposition to a policy of equalising 
opportunity. 

I have touched very briefly on some of the more im- 
portant points raised in your article, not for the sake of 
controversy, but with a view to ascertaining what your posi- 
tion really is. And I shall be glad if my letter should elicit 
further discussion of the question.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dicxrnson. 

May 29th, 1912. 


[The sentence quoted by Mr. Dickinson may be a little 
over-wide, but we have no doubt at all that great progress 
has been made (as through the Association for Infant 
Consultations, to whose work we have directed attention) in 
observing the very early symptoms of defects, and that 
attention to the feeding of infants has produced most 
important ameliorative effects with regard to growth and 
general development. The system is young, but it has made 
great strides; and it is precisely one of those efforts 
in “equalising opportunity” which will be discouraged 
if the energies of our reformers are diverted to eugenist er- 
periments. There is only a certain amount of such social 
energy available; and Mr. Dickinson will not, we think, 
deny that its direction is of vital importance. As to the 
question of an association between heredity and feeble 
mindedness, we do not deny that an association exists, but 
we do say that science does not know enough about it to 
warrant us in taking such a step as the compulsory segrega- 
tion of the people vaguely classed as “ defective” on the 
lines of Mr. McKenna’s Bill, which is the point at issue. 
In the first place, statistics differ widely as to the extent of 
this relationship; and in the second place, discoveries have 
been made—such as the connection between syphilis and 
feeble-mindedness—tending to upset the dogmatic conclusions 
of the earlier eugenists. Medical theories change ; the laws 
of heredity are not yet the subject of much precise know 
ledge. Let us have this research first, backed by the ex 
perience of the voluntary organisations for dealing with 
feeble-mindedness, before we take this tremendous plunge 
into what is virtually the unknown.—Eb., Natron.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—I gather from your editorial note on: Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill for dealing with the feeble-minded, that 
grave responsibility will rest on the members of the medical 
profession. We have always shown ourselves quite prepared 
to accept increased responsibility, provided we are givel 
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reasonable proof that it is in the interests and for the | 


general welfare of the community. 

It appears that the Bill deals with mental defectives, quite 
apart from idiots, imbeciles, or dangerous lunatics ; and that 
in this vague term are included backward children and those 
who are incapable, through mental defects, from competing 
on equal terms with their normal fellows, or of managing 
themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence. 

There are in the latter part of this sentence signs of the 
influence of the Mendelian School of biologists, of whom 
Mr. Bateson is the acknowledged authority. In his Herbert 
Spencer lecture, recently delivered at Oxford, we have 
sketched out for us the science on which Eugenics is based. 

The principle of Mendelism ‘may be conveyed in the 
statement that organisms may be regarded as composed, to 
a great extent, of separate factors, by virtue of which they 
possess their various characters or attributes. These factors 
are detachable, and may be recombined in various ways. 
It thus becomes possible to institute a factorial analysis of 
an individual.”’ 

Experiments conducted on these lines have proved to be 
successful, in many instances, in the case of plants and 
animals. Mr. Bateson goes on to say that “in the case of 
the ordinary attributes of normal men, we have as yet un- 
impeachable evidence of the manifestation of this system 
(meaning the Mendelian) of descent for one set of characters 
only, namely the color of the eyes.’’ It is important for us 
to remember that some equally distinguished biologists are 
not at all convinced of the truth of this statement. Dogmatic 
certainty is a characteristic feature of the Mendelian School, 
and must be regarded somewhat as a novelty when con- 
cerned with scientific data. 

In dealing with the proposals of the Eugenists, he says 
“that before science can claim to have any positive guid- 
ance to offer, numbers of untouched problems must be solved. 
We need first some outline of an analysis of human 
characters, to know which are due to the presence of positive 
factors, and which are due to their absence; how and in 
respect of what quality the still mysterious phenomenon of 
sex causes departures from the simple rules of descent.’’ He 
agrees with everyone, even those who do not think 
eugenically, that the hopelessly feeble-minded should be 
segregated ; he further states that beyond this there is no 
authority to go; at any rate, if there is, it is not drawn from 
genetic science. 

Here we have the opinion of the chief exponent of 
Mendelism, and I fail to see in what direction our knowledge 
of heredity, as applied to man, has been advanced one iota 
from what we have already gleaned from the researches of 
other biologists. We are entirely in the dark as regards 
the factors concerned in our mental and bodily character- 
istics, and it seems incredible that Parliament should call 
upon the medical profession to segregate the backward child 
on such flimsy scientific evidence. The nation will do far 
better to put their trust in education in ameliorating the 
condition of those suffering from mental defects.—Yours, &c., 


Ronatp Carter, M.D. 
Kensington, May 29th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your issue of May 25th contains an article de- 
nouncing the Mental Deficiency Bill of the Government. In 
it there are certain statements which are incorrect, and can 
be proved so from the text of the Bill. With your consent, I 
propose to give, first, the statement in Tur Nation and then 
the text of the Bill on the same points, so that from one 
example your readers may judge how far yours is a fair 
“attempt to summarise what it is that Mr. McKenna’s Bill 
proposes.”’ 

“Tue Nation.” 

“The process, once set in motion by a relative, a ‘ friend,’ 
or a public official, will be summary and secret. The cer- 
tificates of two doctars will suffice to condemn, and the verdict 
of a police magistrate, given without a jury in a Court which 
Is to sit in private, may doom a ‘ defective’ to a fate hardly 
distinguishable from lifelong imprisonment.” j 

Tre BILL. 

“20. (1) Any relative or friend of a person alleged to be 
a defective and subject to be dealt with under this Act or an 
officer of the local authority authorised in that behalf may 
make a private application by petition to a judicial authority 











for such an order as is hereinafter in this section 


tioned : een 

““(2) Where such a petition is presented it shall be 
accompanied by two medical certificates, or by a certificate 
that the alleged defective has refused to submit himself to 
medical examination, and by a statutory declaration signed 
by the petitioner and by at least one other person (who may 
be one of the persons who gave a medical certificate). . . . 

* (4) Proceedings before the judicial authority may, in any 
case, if the judicial authority thinks fit, and shall, if so desired 
by the person to whom the petition relates, be conducted in 
private. . 

“21. A petition under this Act shall, if application is 
made for the purpose before the hearing of the petition by 
or on behalf of the person to whom the petition relates, in 
manner provided by rules of the Supreme Court, be removed 
to the High Court and heard and determined by that Court in 
accordance with such rules.”’ 

Here are three mistakes in this one passage of your 
article. You state that the proceedings will be secret. 
They will be public unless the judicial authority thinks fit 
to hold them in private, or the alleged defective himself 
demands a private trial. You state that the certificate of 
two doctors will be sufficient to condemn. There must, in 
fact, be the statutory declaration of the petitioner, the 
certificate of two doctors, and the judgment of the judicial 
authority. You state that the judgment of a_ police 
magistrate may doom a defective to his fate. In fact, the 
alleged defective can, if he wishes, have his case tried in the 
High Court. 

But there is a graver error underlying the whole sub- 
stance of your article. From beginning to end it conveys 
the impression that every defective has to be imprisoned, 
and you state that “ defectives”’ include a variety of classes 
which you set out, such as habitual drunkards. A rather 
more careful perusal of Clause 17 would have shown that 
this is quite incorrect. The classes set out in sub-section (1) 
of that clause are not defectives, but those who, if also 
defective, may be detained. It is not sufficient that a man 
is defective: he cannot be detained for that. It is not 
sufficient that a man is an habitual drunkard: he cannot 
be detained for that. But if he is found to be a defective 
and also an habitual drunkard, then he comes within the 
scope of the Bill and can be detained in his own interest and 
in that of the community. You say that either a feeble- 
minded person or an habitual drunkard can be detained. 
What the Bill says, is that this treatment can be applied 
to a man who is both. 

It is not too much to say that this fundamental error 
vitiates your whole article, which could hardly have been 
written if its author had carefully read the actual provisions 
of the Bill.—Yours, &c., 


men- 


H. T. Caw ey. 
Blackwell Grange, Darlington. 
May 28th, 1912. 


[There is no substantial inaccuracy in our article, though 
the sentence quoted by Mr. Cawley, “The process once set 
in motion by a relative, a ‘friend,’ or a public official, will 
be summary and secret,” might have been better phrased 
by substituting “may” for “will.” But the point is made 
clear in the following sentence, which is quite immune from 
Mr. Cawley’s criticism. The essential point of the procedure 
before the magistrate is the doctors’ certificate. The statu- 
tory declaration of the petitioner merely, as we say, sets 
the process in motion. The substantial evidence on which 
the judicial authority relies must, in fact, be the medical 
testimony. Doubtless, an appeal to the High Court does 
lie ; but how many members of the defective class will be in 
a position to invoke this authority? It is obviously out of 
reach of the poor and ignorant, and, in the nature of the 
case, poverty and ignorance are governing factors in this 
problem. As to the privacy of the proceedings before the 
magistrate, that is absolutely secured “in any case” by the 
will of the judicial authority. A critic dealing with such a 
measure as this is bound to put the existing perils to liberty 
in their clearest and fullest light. 

On the question of definition, the inaccuracy is not ours, 
but Mr. Cawley’s. He suggests (1) that it is untrue that 
mere defectives can come under the scope of the Bill; and 
(2)that some additional qualification such as habitual drunken- 
ness is necessary. Neither of these statements is correct. Under 
Clause 17, to which he refers us, defectives can be dealt with 
(d) on being discharged from a specia] defective schoo] ; 
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(e) when “it ’is desirable, in the interests of the community 
that they should be deprived of the opportunity of procreating 
children”’; (f) when “such other circumstances exist as 
may be specified in any Order made by the Secretary of 
State, as being circumstances which make it desirable that 
they should be subject to be dealt with under this Act.” 

In all these cases, no further crime than that of mere 
mental deficiency is specified.—Ep., Nation. ] 


re To the Editor of THE NATION. 

-Stmr,—Everybody should welcome your article on ‘“ The 
Crime of Being Inefficient.” Carlyle says that all battle is 
misunderstanding, and if only the case of the mentally 
deficient were more generally understood, this terrible war 
being waged against them must needs end. 

We have ceased to duck the insane as witches possessed 
of evil powers, and to punish others as malefactors, now 
attributing their defects to the agency of disease. This has 
led to a wave of humanitarianism, but, unfortunately, not 
to a corresponding wave of scientific research. The disease 
was largely assumed to be incurable and, consequently, 
neglected. Both views are crude statements of two sides of 
the truth. All diseases, from the slightest chill to the 
ravages of consumption, are due to having broken some law 
of nature, and all research work is directed towards dis- 
covering these lays. The physician brings his patient back 
into obedience to the law transgressed, and effects a cure. 
But it is found that disease is not confined to the body, but 
also attacks the mind, and that, moreover, the two inter-act 
on each other. Hence, as the higher mental and moral laws 
are broken, we get worse diseases both of mind and body, till 
one or both become degraded and we reach the extreme case 
of insanity. The transgression of these higher laws, which 
are but a part of the one law of nature, are commonly called 
“sins,’’ but the word applies equally to the breaking of 
every law. 

Thus the insane are not a distinct phenomenon in 
themselves, but simply the extreme expression of human 
frailty. This is hereditary in the race, and no amount of 
segregation will eradicate it. 

According to physiologists, this hereditary taint only 
shows itself in the basal nervous system, and is controlled 
by the psychical ‘powers of the human cerebral cortex; 
the cure thus indicated being to develop the intellectual 
powers of the brain. A deaf-and-dumb child up to the age 
of ten showed few traits of character, and was subject to 
violent fits of temper. Then her brain was developed through 
her sense of touch, and she became intelligent and lost all 
traces of violent temper. Under the Montessori system, the 
defective children attending the Naples Hospital for the 
Insane become “ practically normal,” being able to compete 
on an equal footing with normal children at the public 
school examinations. An account of a curative system is 
also given in “The Education of Neglected Children in 
Germany,”’ Vol. IX. 

Dr. Buzzard, in an article in “The Lancet,’’ shows that 
epilepsy is curable in its very early or embryonic stages. 
His experience is not unique ; I remember reading of similar 
results over three years ago. 

The presence of the insane in our midst is an indication 
of the state of health (mental, moral, and physical, for the 
three are inseparable) of the nation, and not the presence 
of some meaningless scourge. It is a call to improve the 
conditions of health under which we live, to teach people 
the laws of health, and to provide the means of regaining 
health discovered by modern medical research. In short, it 
should stimulate social reform and not social suicide. 

The Bills introduced are aimed especially at the poor 
and destitute, but the disease occurs in every class in the 
land. The rich are put away and forgotten about, or else, 
from the nature of their weakness, they fall into the ranks 
of the destitute. Mr. Wedgwood pointed out that the spirit 
behind the Bill was to breed the working-classes like cattle. 
To be logical, the Eugenists must themselves submit to 
these methods of improved breeding. Our birth-rate 





depends at present on the highest and the lowest in the 
land, and both are noted for mental deficiency. 

We never view the needs and shortcomings of other 
people quite as we do our own. The nation cannot afford 





inefficiency in high places simply because it never comes 
on to the rates. ; 

The mentally deficient are suffering now untold hard. 
ships in prisons, workhouses, asylums, and earning 
precarious livelihoods. 

This needs urgent reform. But it is quite erroneous 
to suppose that they will suffer less imprisoned in asylums, 
as they are at present conducted, and in some cases having 
to mix with the insane. A Commissioner in Lunacy assured 
me that it is a recognised sign of insanity for any inmate 
of an asylum to be happy or contented to remain there, 
The treatment is intended to be punitive and unpleasant, 
and the same Commissioner remarked about one patient that 
her frank nature made it all the crueller for her, as she laid 
herself open to being wounded. 

The degenerates, to whom liberty is a burden, are a 
very negligible minority, and the only danger in life for 
them is placing their liberty in wrong hands. Those who 
have really lost their sense of responsibility cannot feel the 
burden of it. The less they can exert self-restraint, the 
more they resent the restraint of others. It is easily seen 
among savage and degenerate races that the ‘less civilised 
they are the greater their craving for untrammelled freedom. 
The bare fact of detention is recognised by medical 
authorities as a very real punishment. When to this is 


‘added the alienation from friends and relatives, absence of 


social intercourse and normal occupations, or, where work is 
provided, no wages to minister either to their comfort or 
self-respect, their lot is seen to be sad indeed, as well as 
violating every social obligation which each man owes to his 
neighbor.—Yours, &c., 
S. we PELuey. 
May 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article with the above title fails to grasp 
the fact that one of the things which advocates of legislation 
dealing with the feeble-minded are most anxious.to abolish, 
is just our present system of treating these people as 
criminals. The evidence given before the recent Royal Com- 
mission showed that some 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. of 
juvenile prisoners really belong to this class, besides 60 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. of those in inebriate homes, and 30 per 
cent. of those in rescue homes. To these figures must be 
added a considerable proportion of paupers and unemploy- 
ables. 

By proper provision this appalling mass of misery and 
of expense to the community might be greatly reduced, as it 
is abundantly proved that in suitable homes these people can 
be kept out of mischief and made happy and partially self- 
supporting. 

Do you seriously wish to argue, in the name of the 
liberty of the subject, that the poor girl who has no power 
to resist temptation should, as she is now, be left at large, 
the prey of any evil man, coming periodically to the work- 
house to be confined of illegitimate children whom she is 
quite unfitted to bring up, and who will, probably, inherit 
the failings of their parents? 

Would it not be better if, instead of scoffing at the whole 
subject, you would look at what is being done in existing 
homes, and would seriously discuss what sort of safeguards 
are necessary (I fully agree with you that they are necessary) 
to prevent improper detention ?—Yours, &c., 

LAWRENCE RICHARDSON. 

Newcastle, May 28th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In the current issue of Tue Nation you attack, 
with characteristic force and thoroughness, the, Govern- 
ment’s Bill for dealing with the feeble-minded, which you 
urge ‘‘ abolishes some of the more fundamental rights of 
free men and women.”’ You point out that under this Bill 
it will be a misdemeanor for a defective to marry, or for 
normal persons to have sexual intercourse with a defective 
woman. You single out the latter proviso as a “ merciful 
protective provision ’’—‘‘ perhaps the one good thing m 
the Bill”’; but, unless I misread your argument, you are 
opposed to the former restriction. I desire to bring before 
you and your readers a striking example of the need for 
such legislation, and I have little doubt that you and they 
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gill admit its cogency. The case was reported to the London 
County Council by the Asylums Committee on November 
tth last. The report is as follows :— 


“It has been brought to our notice that a female patient, 
who was admitted to Colney Hatch Asylum on 12th September, 
1911, aged 67 years, has been a patient at the same asylum 
on fifteen previous occasions, viz.— 

Admitted. 
27th April, 1872 ms 
20th September, 1890 
30th March, 1892 
17th October, 1893 
9th May, 1894 ... 
8th March, 1895 
7th April, 1896 .. 
24th February 1897 
22nd April, 1898 
26th October, 1899 


Discharged. 
23rd July, 1872 
2nd January, 1891 
24th February, 1893 
13th December, 1893 
5th October, 1894 
6th September, 1895 
2nd October, 1896 
1st October, 1897 
llth November, 1898 
2nd February, 1900 


30th November, 1900 15th March, 1901 
19th November, 1901 20th December, 1901 
17th January, 1902. 29th August, 1902 
23rd September, 1903 12th February, 1904 
2ist July, 1905 ... => 15th June, 1906 
22nd January, 1908 ... 10th December, 1909 


and has also been in other asylums on eleven occasions 

twenty-six times in all. She was married at eighteen years 
of age and has had thirteen children, five of whom are dead. 
Her first attack of insanity was at the age of twenty-one, when 
her first child was born. The patient’s children are said to be 
all healthy with the exception of two, who have recently shown 
signs of insanity, but who are still at home. She has two 
aunts in asylums, and two of her sisters have suffered from 
insanity, one having died in Colney Hatch Asylum some years 
ago, and the other having committed suicide by hanging.” 


The Chairman, on behalf of his Committee, adds: ‘“‘ It 
seems to us a striking illustration of the need for legislation 
to prevent the increase of the unfit.” Here is a definite 
case, and I am anxious to learn what Tne Nation’s position 
is with regard to it. Does Tue Nation think the woman 
ought to have been allowed, as she was allowed, to punctuate 
the periods of her absence from lunatic asylums with the 
exercise of “ the more fundamental rights ’’ of a free woman? 
And, with this example before it, is it still of the opinion 
that the proposal to imprison the unfit, and to sterilise the 
degenerate parent, is, to quote the concluding words of its 
article, ‘‘charlatan’s talk,’’ and ‘‘a partially conscious 
attempt to cripple social reform ’’ ?—Yours, &c., 


R. Muprie-Smits. 
62, Rotherwick Road, Golder’s Green, N.W. 
May 27th, 1912. 


[The case mentioned by our correspondent could be dealt 
with by far less drastic and questionable methods than those 
proposed in the Government’s Bill.—Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Every Englishman owes you a big debt of grati- 
tude for your able article on ‘‘ The Crime of being Inefficient,” 
in your issue of Saturday, May 25th (see pp. 275-6). We 
Englishmen have no desire to see the days and deeds of 
the Star Chamber or the Spanish Inquisition restored 
again, much less the methods of Chinese Secret Societies 
which are in the habit of planning murder, tyranny, and 
oppression under the mask of beneficence and benevolence. 
—Yours, &e., 

M.A., BattroL, Oxon. 

Oxford, May 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

_ Sir,—I must compliment you on the admirable article 
in your last issue, and I think the time has arrived for an 
active protest against the inhuman views advanced by the 
Eugenists. . 

This Bill must be resisted by all the forces of those 
who are aghast at the intolerable tyranny sought to be 
exercised on those who are least able to take care of them- 
selves. Would it not be advisable to organise a determined 
opposition—say, an anti-Eugenism—to counteract the 
heresies contained in this monstrous doctrine? 
; Every one of right feeling will be with you in any effort 
in this direction.—Yours, &e., 


ArtHuR Berry. 


19, Milton Road, 8.E. 
May 28th, 1912. 


| 











THE MALECKA CASE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srzx,—In order not to prejudice any efforts the Govern- 
ment may be making to secure Miss Malecka’s release, her 
friends have been careful to be most moderate in their 
statement of her case. But it is hard to restrain oneself 
on reading such a letter as Mr. Styring’s in Tue Nation 
of to-day (May 25th), a letter which fills an Englishwoman 
with bitter sorrow, shame, and indignation. Even if Mr. 
Styring thinks there is nothing worth fighting for, except 
material gain, he has no right to publish, as he does, 
passages implying that Miss Malecka has the smallest 
resemblance to those ‘‘ Russian anarchists’’ who ‘‘ do us 
the honor of coming to our country and promulgating their 
views and shooting down peaceful citizens.’’ Insinuations of 
this kind may do incalculable harm. Mr. Styring writes 
that we do not welcome such individuals with joy; the 
relevant answer is that neither should we condemn to penal 
servitude for life a cultivated Russian who gave peaceful 
expression to Home Rule principles under a Unionist 
Government. The mere idea of classing Miss Malecka 
among Terrorists and Anarchists is preposterous. She is 
not only an upright, honorable woman—I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge—but her views on Socialism are such as 
John Stuart Mill might have held, and such as are held by 
hundreds of sane and thoughtful Englishmen. The charge 
in her indictment is that she belongs to an organisation 
aiming at separation from the Russian Empire ; but she told 
me herself, in the course of frank and intimate conversation, 
that to her the old dream of ‘‘ Poland a nation,’’ was nothing 
but a vanished dream, and that the true policy of Poland 
was to press only for those measures of progress that were 
urged by all reasonable reformers in Russia. Truthful and 
outspoken, she has never concealed her principles. There is 
a clear duty laid on England to see to it, at whatever cost, 
that such a woman, one of her own subjects born, receives 
fair treatment. If we obscure this duty, if, for whatever 
reason, we connive at its neglect, we put England among 
those who betray the most sacred of all causes.—Yours, &c., 

F, Mevian StawE tt. 
33, Ladbroke Square, W. 
May 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srzr,—You will recollect that in a recent article in your 
paper on the loss of the “ Titanic,’’ you accused the Board 
of Trade of defective logic. Rightly or wrongly—I am not 
concerned with it here—you said that the Board argued 
thus: The risk of a liner’s sinking is one in four; therefore 
we will require liners to carry lifeboats sufficient to save 
one-fourth of their complement of passengers and crew. 
May I suggest to you that your comment on Mr. Styring’s 
letter in your issue of May 25th is based on the very logic 
which you condemned in the Board of Trade? You say that 
the ‘‘ assertion of such an elementary national right as the 
protection of a reputable British citizen abroad”’ is 
‘‘ obviously consistent with moderate armaments.” I 
suggest that the consistency is not ‘‘ obvious.’’ You may, 
if you like, say that your weapons are spiritual ; but, then, 
let us have no armaments at all. Or you may say that you 
must be in a position to enforce by arms the assertion of 
the “elementary national right’’; but, then, “ moderate” 
armaments in your sense will not avail you. 

Will you admit that you have argued thus: The chance 
of war is one in four; therefore, let us have material arma- 
ments one-fourth of the requisite size? If not, will you 
please explain how you would proceed, assuming that you 
had your moderate armaments and that a first-class Power 
refused to concede your assertion of elementary national 
rights ?—Yours, &c., 


SopHrRon. 
May 27, 1912. 


[Has “ Sophron ”’ ever heard of international law? And 
does he imply that it or its accompaniment, international 
comity, does not work unless it is based on armaments? The 


“logic’’ of that position is that only the strongest 
Power can ever get justice, and that no position short of 
supreme and unchallengeable strength is really safe. 
Clearly, armaments do not affect the case of Miss 


Malecka. Our power is in Dreadnoughts; but Russia has 
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no Dreadnoughts, and we suppose that even ‘‘ Sophron ”’ 
would not say that unless we had an army as large as 
Russia’s we could not hope to get Miss Malecka out of gaol. 
We make our appeal to Russia in our general capacity as a 
great historic nation, believing in free institutions and 
claiming fair treatment for one of our people. That is essen- 
tially a moral claim.—Ep., Natron.] 


DISCIPLINE AND THE REASONABLE CHILD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am very glad that eo eminent an authority as 
Professor Urwick has attempted to state a case in favor of 
discipline as opposed to reason in the training of children, 
although no one can help feeling on reading his reply to 
my letter on the Diet Conference that he has already begun 
to lose faith in the cause he seeks to champion. Apparently, 
the only doubt that prevents Professor Urwick from adopting 
what he calls the up-to-date and fashionable theory of educa- 
tion, is the fact that “numerous boys and girls in the poor 
districts are, at the age of sixteen, incapable of either reason- 
ing individually or obeying blindly,’ coupled with the 
supposition that these children “ have, in nearly all cases, 
been brought up on the principle that a spontaneous action 
committed in response to the child’s own intelligence is 
better than the wisest act of blind obedience.”’ 

The fact that there are a great number of boys and girls 
in poor districts who turn out badly, nobody would deny, 
but I fail entirely to understand why Professor Urwick 
thinks that these children have been educated by parents 
who dislike blind obedience, and who favor the modern 
theory of encouraging reasonable and spontaneous actions. 
It is a well-known fact that antiquated methods of training 
linger longest amongst the lower classes of a community, 
and in the slums to-day we find the old principles of “ sturdy 
discipline’’ and the “do what I tell you, or I’ll box your 
ears”’ system of education in full swing. The slum parent 
is not an educationalist of the modern type, but rather an 
old-fashioned disciplinarian and an inveterate enemy of all 
spontaneous action. Professor Urwick’s theory that the 
new ideas of education, which encourage reason and dis- 
courage forced obedience, have penetrated to our slums, and 
are responsible for the youthful delinquents, is hardly 
substantiated by fact. Poverty, policeman, and parents 
combine all too well in keeping the poorest children from 
all legitimate means of satisfying their natural cravings for 
the assertion of their individuality. 

It is, of course, easy to say that youthful criminals are 
wanting in discipline, and to consider the matter thus finally 
settled, but there is another side of the question which to-day 
cannot be ignored. The young delinquent is often unusually 
bright, and yet punishment, however severe the discipline 
in prison or reformatory, seems to have little effect; 
it may, perhaps, be possible that from his earliest days 
he has had his share of discipline, but been denied his 
share of opportunity ; perhaps the disciplined boy is merely 
the boy who has found his vocation; and the undisciplined, 
the child who has not. 

When a boy or girl is engaged in a task which is con- 
genial, which satisfies perhaps the child’s desire for 
investigation, construction, or reason, little external dis- 
cipline is required; during the work the child is learning 
concentration and self-discipline in exact proportion to the 
amount of real interest that is given to the work. But if the 
task is not appreciated, and we decide that for the sake of 
discipline the work should be continued, the result may do 
more harm than good. The task is performed with a mini- 
mum of attention and goodwill, a mode of work which may 
easily become a habit; the child dislikes his master and his 
work, and before long may dislike all masters and all work; 
the energy of his active mind is not being used to ite full, 
and in a short time must seek satisfaction in other, and 
probably less desirable, directions. This is the dark side 
of what we call discipline. 

In the past generation blind obedience may have been 
both necessary to the community and beneficial to the 
individual, but the qualities which we must foster in the 
child change with each generation. To-day we buy a machine 
if we want blind obedience.—Yours, &e., 


EDUCATIONALIST. 
Reform Club, May 26th, 1912. 








THE SENTENCES ON THE SUFFRAGIST 
LEADERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Many of those who are satisfied with the length 
of the sentences passed on the Suffragist leaders regret Long 
Coleridge’s refusal to accord them First Division treatment, 
The majority of fair-minded people are prepared to agree 
with the jury as to the undoubted purity of the motives by 
which the defendants were actuated, and the demand tha 
this should be taken into consideration in passing judgment 
is not confined to members of the Women’s Social ang 
Political Union. 

The object of imprisoning Mrs. Pankhurst and her com. 
panions is merely to prevent a repetition of the events of 
last March; and this object may be perfectly well attained 
without subjecting them to the various petty degradations 
that imprisonment entails. Indeed, by transferring them 
to the First Division, the Home Secretary will do much to 
remove the grievance at present felt by their followers. The 
length of the sentence is not generally felt to be excessive, 
and an agitation for the release of the prisoners on that 
ground alone would have very little backing in the country, 
It is the fact that upright and honorable people are being 
treated as common criminals that is resented; and this re. 
sentment is finding expression in a demand for the reduction 
of the sentences. 

It is the duty of all those who find themselves in accord 
with the views expressed by the jury, while yet wishing for 
the preservation of order, to insist that all suffragist 
prisoners shall be treated as first-class misdemeanants. It 
is only in this way that adequate sentences can be passed 
and served without reduction.—Yours, &c., 

BerTHA BREWSTER. 

14, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 

May 30th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


TWO SONGS FROM THE IRISH. 
I. 
SHE. 
Tue white bloom of the blackthorn, she, 
The small sweet raspberry-blossom, she, 


More fair the shy, rare glance of her eye, 
Than the wealth of the world to me. 





My heart’s pulse, my secret, she, 
The flower of the fragrant apple, she, 

A summer glow o’er the winter’s snow, 
’Twixt Christmas and Easter, she. 


II. 
Hope.ess Love. 


Since I know, 

Hopeless of thy love I go; 

Since from me each dear delight 
takes flight :-— 


Ere we end 

Ways we might together wend, 

Ere thy light from out mine eyes 
dies ; 


Give some sign, 

One regretful thought was thine, 

Lest I count my story told 
overbold. 


For I hold 

Time may yet some joy unfold, 

Joy such as the lifelong blind 
find ; 


If entwined 
In the fabric of the mind, 
Dwells the memory of thy tear, 
Dear. 
Exzanor HULL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Young Nietzsche.”’ By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. 
lated by A. M. Ludovici. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 7 
“The Great State: Essays in Construction.” By H. G. Wells 
and others. (Harpers. 6s.) 
“Studies in Arcady.” Second Series. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net.) 
“4 History of the Modern World, 1815-1910.” By Oscar Browning. 


Trans- 


By the Rev. R. L. Gales. 


(Cassell. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Evolution of Educational Theory.” By J. Adams. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. net.) 

“The Origin of the English Constitution.”” By Professor G. B. 
Adams. (Frowde. 10s. net.) 

“The Aeroplane in War.” By Claude Grahame-White and Harry 
Harper. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society.” By T. R. 
Glover. (Headley. 1s. net.) 


“The Trespasser.” By D. H. Lawrence. 
“Tragédies et Comédies de 1|’Histoire.” 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“ Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Frangaise.”’ 

Par Pierre de la Gorce. (Paris: 
“Le Théatre de José Echegaray.” 
Fischbacher. 55 fr.) 


(Duckworth. 6s.) 
Par Ernest Daudet. 


Tome Second. 
Plon-Nourrit. 7 fr. 50.) 
Par Henri de Curzon. (Paris: 


“Madeline, Jeune Femme.” Roman. Par René Boylesve. 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
* - + 


We understand that the purpose of the amalgamation 
of the “Daily News” and the “Morning Leader”’ has 
already been fully achieved, and that the circulation of the 
new paper equals, or even exceeds, that of the two journals 


from which it sprang. That is, of course, a great triumph 
of organisation. 
* * - 


Tue news that Mr. Andrew Lang is at work on a history 
of English literature will give satisfaction to many readers. 
Mr. Lang’s numerous critical essays and excursions into 
literary controversy are proof that, in addition to an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge, he has very decided opinions, and 
we may be confident that he will handle the subject with 
freshness and vigor. We understand that the work has 
already gone a good way toward completion. It will come 


down as far as Swinburne, and will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans. 


# - + 

THERE seems to be a tendency for authors to become pub- 
lishers, as well as for publishers to make experiments in 
authorship. Most of the publishing firms that have started 
in the past few years are either managed or financed by men 
whose names may be found in the British Museum Catalogue, 
and Mr. Herbert Jenkins, whose biography of George Borrow 
was reviewed in Tue Nation of February 17th last, now 
announces that he is about to start a publishing business in 
the Haymarket. In addition to his work on Borrow, Mr. 
Jenkins has done a good deal of useful research on Blake. 
He discovered the State papers relating to the poet’s trial 
for High Treason, and he located Blake’s grave in Bunhill 
Fields Cemetery. Mr. Jenkins has had experience of pub- 


lishing, as he was for a long period connected with Mr. 
Lane’s business. 


* * . 


Some side-lights on Horace Walpole may be looked for in 
the biography of his correspondent, Sir Horace Mann, which 
has been written by Mr. I. Giberne Sieveking, and will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul. The correspond- 
ence between the two men began in 1741, and only ended 
with Mann’s death in 1786. “What Orestes and Pylades 
ever wrote to each other for four and forty years without 
meeting?” Walpole asks in one of his letters. Mann’s 
replies to Walpole were mostly written from Florence, where 
he was British Envoy, and are described by Cunningham, 
Walpole’s editor, as “absolutely unreadable.” A number 
of them are to be found in Dr. Doran’s “‘Mann’ and 
Manners at the Court of Florence,” published in 1876. Mr. 
Sieveking’s volume will have a good deal to say about the 


Young Pretender, whose doings Mann was instructed to 
Watch by George IT. 





Bséenson’s letters have been prepared for the press by 
Professor Halfdan Koht, and the first volume, covering the 
period up to 1871, will be issued both at Copenhagen and 
Berlin in the early autumn. There is also a prospect of an 
English translation of the letters, which are said to be full 
of literary interest, and to contain a good deal about Ibsen. 

7 7 7 

“ Joun Forster anp His Frrenpsuirs ”’ is the title of 
a book by Mr. R. Renton, which will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. Forster’s lives of 
Goldsmith, Dickens, Landor, and Sir John Eliot, and his 
unfinished ‘‘ Life of Swift,’’ form the most important con- 
tribution to English biography made by any nineteenth- 
century writer. He also played a large part in journalism 
—he was editor of ‘‘ The Examiner,’’ ‘‘ The Daily News,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Foreign Quarterly Review.’’ Among his friends 
were Carlyle, Dickens, Landor, Talfourd, Bulwer Lytton, 
Fonblanque, and many other Victorian celebrities. 

* * * 

Cot.ectors of beautiful books will be interested to hear 
that the Merrymount Press, of Boston, U.S.A., has in hand 
a second group of volumes in “The Humanist’s Library,”’ 
and that subscriptions for these may now be sent to Mr. 
D. B. Updike. The four volumes announced are “ Corres- 
pondence of Hubert Languet and Sir Philip Sidney,’’ edited 
by Mr. W. A. Bradley; Albrecht Diirer’s “Journeys to 
Venice and to the Low Countries,’’ edited by Mr. Roger Fry ; 
Thomas Stanley’s translation of Pico della Mirandola’s “ A 
Platonick Discourse upon Love,’’ edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gardner; and Giovanni della Casa’s “The Galateo: Of 
Manners and Behavior,’’ edited by Professor Spingarn. 

~ n * 

A NEw edition of Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry of Ireland ”’ 
will shortly be published. The last edition, issued in 1904, 
has been long out of print, and the time has evidently 
come for a fresh edition. The work will contain a complete 
account of the untitled county families of Ireland, in which 
the pedigrees have been brought up to date and revised, 
many new ones being added. The book will be illustrated 


by several hundred coats-of-arms, specially drawn for 
the work. 


* * * 

SHILLING books are now to be found in the hands of 
every reader, and they come from the press in such numbers 
that even purely literary journals cannot find space to give 
them adequate notice. We should like, however, to recom- 
mend three volumes in the latest batch of ‘‘ Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature ’’ to those of our readers 
who enjoy literary history and criticism. These are ‘‘ The 
Ballad in Literature,’ by Mr. T. F. Henderson; “The 
Troubadours,’’ by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor; and “ Goethe and 
the Twentieth Century,’’ by Professor J. G. Robertson. The 
three are excellent examples of the popular monograph. 
They are clear and attractive in style, and their authors have 
taken note of the latest research into their subjects. Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s little book is particularly good, and makes 
a useful supplement to Mr. McCabe’s biography of Goethe 
which we reviewed a couple of weeks ago. 

* * # 

Unper the title of “ Witnesses to the Historicity of 
Jesus,” Messrs. Watts will issue an English translation, by 
Mr. Joseph McCabe, of the work written by Professor Drews, 
in continuation of his “Christ-Myth.”” It contains Pro- 
fessor Drews’s replies to his critics, and examines the evi- 
dence for the historicity of Jesus in the New Testament, and 
in Pagan and Jewish writers. 

+ + * 

To publish a quarterly review of Imperial politics which 
will be entirely free from the bias of local party issues, is a 
dificult undertaking, but this is the ideal at which the 
promoters of ‘‘ The Round Table ”’ are aiming. The review 
was started last August, and is, in future, to be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. The articles on each portion of the 
Empire are written by persons who have a first-hand know- 
ledge of the problems they discuss, and a sincere attempt 
has been made to exclude articles and opinions of a party 
character. ‘‘ The Round Table ’’ for June is a particularly 
strong number, and although Liberals will find much to 


disagree with in the contents, they will find the review well 
worth reading. 
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THE GREEK EMPIRE IN THE NINTH 
CENTURY. 


‘*History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of 
Irene to the Accession of Basil I. (802-867).” By J. B. 
Bury. (Macmillan. 12s. net) 


Tus volume is a continuation by Professor Bury of his 
“History of the Later Roman Empire.” All students will 
recognise his supreme qualifications as a historian. His 
edition of Gibbon is a masterpiece of care and erudition, 
gathering up as it does the fruits of the recent studies of 
scholars belonging to every European country. The period 
with which the present volume deals is brief, covering only 
sixty-five years, but his work shows the author’s unvarying 
thoroughness and care. The space at my disposal is too 
limited to allow me to give even a summary of what the 
author has to say on a number of interesting subjects. The 
course of the history during a short but eventful period is 
made to live as clearly as is possible to modern eyes. 
Incidentally, we have notices on a number of subjects apart 
from the narrative. The chapter on the early history of 
the Bulgarians after their settlement in the Balkan Penin- 
sula is especiaNy valuable. The foundation of Pliska, the 
first Bulgarian capital, and the character of its buildings as 
revealed by the recent researches of the Russian Institute, 
will come as a surprise even to those who have paid some 
attention to Bulgarian history. What Mr. Bury has to 
say of the revenue of the Greek Empire is, perhaps, more 
generally interesting. He concludes that twenty-five millions 
sterling is a minimum figure for the revenue arising from 
taxation in the twelfth century. After assuming that the 
general estimate is correct, that the value of money was five 
times as great as it is now, the Imperial revenue from taxa- 
tion would correspond in present value to 125 millions 
sterling. The largeness of the amount is only one of the 
facts which show the great wealth of the empire under the 
rule of Constantinople, and the solid basis of its credit. 
Its gold coin, known as the Byzant, was the standard of money 
value, not only throughout the Western world, but in a con- 
siderable part of Asia. During eight hundred years, the 
Government never stopped payments or declared itself bank- 
rupt. A modern German writer, quoted by Mr. Bury, notes 
that ‘neither the ancient nor the modern world can offer 
a complete parallel to this phenomenon.’’ It is only after 
reading the evidence which exists as to the wealth of the 
country, and especially of its capital, that we can under- 
stand the astonishment of Villehardouin and the other mem- 
bers of the filibustering expedition called the Fourth Crusade, 
at the abundance of riches which they saw displayed in 1204. 
The chapter on the military organisation is not only 
interesting in itself, but shows that the Empire spared no 
expense in providing both for the efficiency of the army, 
for the health of the troops, and for the care of the wounded. 
The present writer visited a few weeks ago the Byzantine 
baths of Dorylaion, now called Eski-shehir. An Arab 
writer, quoted by Professor Bury, states that the Emperor 
had constructed seven great basins or baths in this city, each 
of which could accommodate a thousand men. If he means 
during a day, one could not quarrel with the statement. 
The stream of hot water, at a temperature of about 160 
degrees Fahrenheit, still flows readily into some of them, and 
the largest of the baths is constantly used. The remains 
of baths used by the troops and populace are so numerous 
throughout the Western portion of Asia Minor, and show 
such attention to details and solidity of construction, as to 
justify the statements made both by Greek and Arab writers 
as to the care for the health of the army and people. One 
feels indeed, in reading contemporary writers, that we are in 
the presence of a highly developed civilisation, that the 
empire still retained the culture which Greek and Roman 
colonists had found and had added to, and that its develop- 
ment had often been upon lines which we are inclined to 
regard as essentially modern. There were nurses for the 
sick, ambulances for the wounded, sanitary arrangements 
which in subsequent years were forgotten. 
Most readers, however, will be specially interested in 





i 


what Professor Bury has to say of the Iconoclastic gp. 
troversy. The history of the Iconoclastic movement occupies 
a considerable space, and many valuable suggestions are 
made in regard to it. The writer does not overlook the fact 
that the Iconoclasts were Anatolians, the Iconodules Ey. 
peans. Indeed, he finds an interesting analogy between the 
movement in Constantinople and the Anti-Arabian reaction 
against the Moslem orthodoxy and formalism of the Qajj. 
phate. The sympathy with image worship and the oppogi. 
tion to the Iconoclasts were never more pronounced than ip 
the time of the Empress Irene, who was Athenian by birth, 
education, and prejudice. The Hellenic gods had become 
orthodox saints. Greek sculptures and icons were objects 
of adoration. On the other hand, the great Iconoclast rulers 
were Anatolians. M. Pargoire, who has written the most 
complete history of the Iconoclast struggle, admits that the 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian was honestly distressed at the 
amount of image-worship he witnessed in Constantinople, 
and, though he writes from the Catholic point of view, states 
that image and picture worship was greatly in excess. 

Professor Bury’s volume begins with the deposition of 
Irene in 802. Nicephorus, her successor, was a strong and 
masterful man, who probably cared little for the theological 
questions involved in the religious controversy. But, asa 
ruler who owed his throne in great part to the support of the 
opponents of Irene, he may be classed as an Iconoclast, 
Leo the Armenian, who followed him, was of a temper as 
firm as that of his namesake the Isaurian. Like him, he 
was an Iconoclast. The first struggle against image-worship, 
commencing under the Isaurian, lasted fifty years. The 
second, begun under the Armenian, lasted twenty. On the 
murder of the latter in 820, his successor, Michael the 
Armorion, wished to grant complete toleration to the 
Iconodules, though he declared that he had never worshipped 
an icon in his life and had no intention of doing so. But he 
had to meet with the opposition of the veteran Theodore of 
Studion, who had been, since the opening of the century, the 
leading opponent of the Iconoclasts. Michael made various 
efforts to reconcile the two parties, but without avail. 
Theophilos, who became Emperor in 829, continued the same 
policy of toleration till his death in 842, but two years after- 
wards the Iconoclasts were definitely defeated and the 
reaction triumphed. 

Amid many details, which are not without interest, the 
central fact remains that the controversy indicates a great 
desire for reformation. It was a struggle for simpler and 
purer faith. As such it is one with which Englishmen are 
bound to sympathise. Until the great movement in the six- 
teenth century it was the most important which the Church 
had seen since the time of the first Council of Nicsea. The 
decrees of Constantine, shortly after that Council, had 
abolished sacrifices to idols. Before the end of the fourth 
century the Imperial legislation endeavored to drive men 
into the Church. Theodosius had ordered all Roman sub- 
jects to become Christian. The penalties imposed upon men 
who resisted the Imperial decrees were so severe that those 
without courage and sincere conviction, while professing any 
other form of faith, became Christian rather than suffer loss 
of property or life. Many who had professed a pagan re 
ligion, like Mithraism, found little difficulty in accepting 
the change. The birth of Mithras was celebrated om 
December 25th. The cult had its baptism, confirmation, and 
a form of sacrament; these rites so closely resembled the 
chief Christian ceremonies that Tertullian had denounced 
it as a travesty of Christianity, invented of the devil, before 
the birth of Christ, in order to lead souls away from worship 
of the true God. But men who change their religion undet 
compulsion take with them into their new faith the old ideas 
and practices which they have never intended to abandon. 
The converts were Christianised, but the Church, in it 
ceremonies especially, became largely paganised. Society, 
nominally Christian, became saturated with pagan practices. 
Sincerely Christian men were shocked at the multiplicity of 
the objects presented for adoration. Others, imbued with 
the Hellenic spirit of individualism, became ascetics and 
fanatically in favor of monasticism. Syria and Asia Minot, 
always with monotheistic tendencies, abhorred the poly 
theism derived from Greece. Possibly, the mission of Islam 
with its hatred of symbols and its simplicity of worship 
fluenced the Christians of those countries. So long as the 
Iconoclasts had power, the Churches were without ¢i 
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sculptured images or icons. In other respects the religious | lations will not always bear very close looking into, 
ceremonies were greatly simplified, and English readers of | 


‘‘ L’Histoire de L’Eglise Byzantine,” by M. Pargoire, an 
accomplished Assumptionist Monk, who died two years ago 
at the early age of thirty-five, will be interested to see a 
description of Church services to which an English High 
Churchman would see little or nothing to object. 

Though the party of reaction triumphed, the movement 
did not altogether fail. It is true that the Orthodox Church, 
strongly supported by the influence of Rome, though not by 
all the Western Churches, fell back upon the compromise 
already decreed in 787 at the Second Council of Nicsa. 
Sculptures were forbidden in the churches, though icons 
remained. Sculptures had, however, been the chief cause 
of offence. Some were simply ancient statues of the deities 
of Hellas which were retained for worship under changed 
names. Others scandalised Christians by their indecency. 
The paganism which was widespread in the society of the 
eighth and ninth centuries had been largely nourished by 
these sculptures which henceforth were no longer to be 
associated with the Christian worship. In concluding this 
notice of Professor Bury’s latest volume, it may be added 
that its writer, besides being himself a distinguished 
authority on the original sources of Greek history, has 
examined and made use of a great mass of recent and im- 
portant studies by German, French, Slavic, and Arab writers, 
and has thus added greatly to the value of his own work. 
It is one of great permanent value, thorough and scholarly. 


Epwin PEars. 





THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 


“Der Junge Nietzsche.” Von ELISABETH FORSTER-NIETZSCHE. 
(Leipzig; A. Kréner. 4 1n.) 

“The Young Nietzsche.” By Frau Férsrer-NIETZSCHE. 
Translated by ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. (Heinemann. 
15s. net.) 


As a rule, we in England arrive at our knowledge of new 
personalities on the Continent in a peculiarly unsatisfactory 
way. Some enthusiast begins by proclaiming the new man 
with exaggerated emphasis; if he persists, an interest is 
awakened in the public mind, and then the bulwarks of our 
national conservatism are roused to a sense of their respon- 
sibilities ; the affront to self-sufficiency is denounced in one 
of the organs of staid public opinion—in the case of 
Nietzsche it was, if we remember rightly, the “ Quarterly 
Review ’’—and the wiseacres say, “ Thank God, that is the 
last of that fad!’’ Whereas the actual consequence is that 
a whole army of fanatics is engendered; and the subject is 
dragged down into the arena of embittered polemics. This 
was in great measure the fate of Henrik Ibsen in England; 
it has also been that of Friedrich Nietzsche. Thus, these 
bearers of new and stimulating ideas, who, whether we like 
them or not, whether we accept them or repudiate them, 
might fertilise wide, dreary wastes of our intellectual life, 
who, meanwhile, are exerting a beneficial and stimulating 
influence in other lands, are debarred for years from exert- 
ing this influence with us, merely because they have fallen 
into a certain ill-repute. The respectable main body of 
critical opinion has stood aside and left them to be 
championed by extremists. One cannot help reflecting how 
much better these things are managed in France, and on the 
Continent generally. Since Georg Brandes wrote his famous 
essay on’ Nietzsche in 1889, whereby the German thinker 
became a force of magnitude in modern Europe, the stream 
of wise, helpful, and well-balanced books dealing with his 
work and thought in France has been steady, and Italian 
literature has notably drawn fresh vigor from the new 
philosophy. The consequence is that when one hears 
Nietzsche talked about abroad, one is struck by the absence 
of either Puritanic abhorrence or over-zealous championship. 
In England and America, on the other hand, the promul- 
gation of Nietzsche’s ideas has been in great measure what 
might be called a sectarian matter; he has been written about 
tather in an acrimonious spirit of challenge than with a 
desire to enlighten. And had it not been that Dr. Oscar 
Levy, with praiseworthy zeal and tenacity, has given us, in 
@ marvellously short time, a complete edition of Nietzsche’s 
works in an English dress—even if the quality of the trans- 





should even yet be at the mercy of the “ Nietzscheaner” 
We have no English book on Nietzsche yet which can com. 
pare with Professor Henri Lichtenberger’s “ La Philosophie 
de Nietzsche,” which we are glad to see Dr. Levy has included 
in his edition of Nietzsche’s works, with M. Faguet’s “Ry 
lisant Nietzsche,’’ and in many ways most enlightening and 
helpful of all to the foreign reader approaching Nietzsche 
for the first time, M. Halévy’s “La Vie de Frédéric 
Nietzsche.” 

A valuable edition to the literature on Nietzsche which 
will be read outside of Germany, is the present first volume of 
a new life of him by his sister; and it has appeared not long 
after the German original, in an English translation by Dr, 
Anthony Ludovici, a writer who has already done some excel- 
lent work in elucidating Nietzsche’s philosophy. Frau Forster. 
Nietzsche tells us in her preface that she has written this 
work mainly with a view to a non-German public. We ar 
not sure if she has rightly gauged the needs of such a public, 
but she has a great deal to tell us of Nietzsche which only 
she can tell; and for this reason her book is welcome. It is, 
in the main, an abbreviation of the large life of Nietzsche 
which she began to publish in 1895; but we are sorry to se 
that Frau Forster has not had the courage to cut out more 
ruthlessly the many pages of trivial domestic anecdote, 


‘ excusable perhaps in a book that aimed at telling all that 


had to be told, but unnecessary in the present volume. 4 
more tactful modesty would have substituted “ his’’ for the 
far too frequently recurring “ our’”’; after all, what the world 
cares about is Nietzsche, not his family. We regret, too, 
that Frau Forster seems as far off as ever from recognising 
the truth of the old Aristotelian dictum about the difficulty 
of an audience interesting itself in an immaculate hero; the 
new book is written from the standpoint of amiable sisterly 
hero-worship which characterised the old one. A man who, 
like Nietzsche, made so deep an incision into the intellectual 
life of Europe, and so profoundly stirred men’s thoughts 
on the moral life, must himself necessarily have waded deep 
in the waters of experience, have erred, and suffered for his 
errors. But Frau Férster’s brother had no dead self on 
which to rise to higher things; in her preface she tells us 
how she asked his early friend, Baron von Gersdorff, whether 
he could not tell her anything unfavorable about her brother, 
give her a little shadow for her picture of him; but the 
friend could only answer: “I can remember nothing ; he was 
only light; we, his friends, who did not understand him, 
were the shadow.”’ 

This is not the standpoint from which the real life of a 
man of genius can be written ; but with this limitation, we 
must admit that Frau Férster has given us an exceedingly 
attractive picture of the young Nietzsche—his childhood, his 
schooldays at the great Saxon public school of Schulpforta, 
his happy, irresponsible student-life at Bonn and Leipzig, 
and the fairy-like good fortune which came to him as 4 
young man of twenty-four, in the shape of an invitation to 
occupy the chair of classical philology at Basel, before he 
had ceased to be an undergraduate. We have said that the 
book is in the main a condensation of Frau Férster’s larger 
work ; but there is some fresh matter ; we note particularly 
the entertaining story of Nietzsche’s début as a dramatic 
poet at the age of twelve, with ‘“‘ The Gods in Olympus,” 
which he and his playfellows acted under difficulties before 4 
select and indulgent audience. A pleasant feature is the 
extent to which Nietzsche is allowed to speak for himself; 
and a carefully compiled appendix—which the English 
translator has not thought it necessary to reproduce—sup 
plies the references to Nietzsche’s own writings. One of the 
chief merits of the book for English readers is that it shows 
more clearly than anything else we have yet had in English 
that Nietzsche was no mere theorist and abstract thinker} 
the story that is unrolled here is the genesis of a poet rather 
than of a philosopher. And this is essential to the right 
understanding of the man. 

In the present volume, which closes with the pe™ 
formance of ‘‘ The Nibelung’s Ring” at Bayreuth in 18% 
and Nietzsche’s arrival at the parting of the ways which 
separated him for ever from Wagner, Frau Férster has 1% 
been called upon to come very seriously to grips with het 
brother’s philosophy. This is reserved for the continuatio, 
which is to be entitled ‘‘ The Solitary Nietzsche.” But th 
volume includes two significant and critical moments ® 
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HERBERT AND 


ITALY’S WAR FOR A 
DESERT. 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

net. 

Mr. McCullagh is the well-known War Correspondent who 
returned his papers to General Caneva as a protest against the 
messacre of the Arabs in the Oasis. He shows in these pages how 
much that step was justified, and how overwhelming is the evidence 
against the Italians. 
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STUDIES IN ARCADY: 


Second Series, By R. L. GALES. 5s. net. 


FAITH AND SUGGESTION. 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Mind and Health.” 
3s. 6d. net. A scientific investigation into the facts sur- 
rounding the recent “ Herne Hill Miracle’’ is included. 


EVOLUTION IN THE PAST. 


By HENRY R. KNIPE. With 50 Illustrations by ALICE 
B. WoopwakD, and 6 Landscapes by ERNEST BUCKNALL. 
12s, 6d. net. 
“One of the most fascinating and readable books of the year.” 
—Nature. 
“It would be difficult to recommend a safer or more pleasant 
guide than Mr. Kunipe.’’—Atheneum. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IMAGINATIVE PROSE. 


By Professor R. P. COWL. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ Professor Cowl’s sense of proportion and harmony have pro- 
duced a work which al] true lovers of literature will read and 
re-read with increasing gratitude.” —Bookman. 

















MRS. GASKELL. 


By Mrs. ELLIS CHADWICK. Regent Library. 


net. 


2s. 6d. 


“The plan of this remarkably well-arranged and intelligent 
anthology of passages from Mrs. Gaskell’s writings gives a better 
idea of her personality than many a laborious biography.” 





NOVELS. 6s. each 
HELEN OF LANCASTER GATE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 


“In some respects altogether the cleverest and most tenderly 
beautiful work Mr. Gibbs has yet given us.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHILD OF HIS ADOPTION. 
By GEORGE EVANS. 


“This is an excellent bit of work, a novel as interesting as it is 
long, which is not saying a little, seeing that it runs to over 400 
pages.’ —Publishers’ Circular. 


PENSION KRAUS. 
By AGNES BLUNDELL. 


.' Admirers of the work of that charming novelist M. E. Francis, 
will be interested in a really capital story by her daughter.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


THE HEART OF A RUSSIAN. 


By M. Y. ZERMONTOV. Translated by J. H. Wispom 
and MARR MURRAY. 


“ ‘4 . . . . . . 
No one interested in Russian literature can afford to miss it.” 


—Westminster Gazette. 
BUSINESS RIVALS. 
By F. HARRIS DEANS. 


oa This is a farce, sustained and high-spirited, a kind of forceful 
ixture of Mr. Jacobs and the American humorists.”—Datly Mail. 
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GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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of v=! National Insurance Act the volume should be extremely 
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"HE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by 

Sir HENRY JONES. 

The Evolution of Educational 
Theory. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., LL.D. 
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(Katharine Waldo Dongee, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Vernon,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Nietzsche’s career, his conversion to Schopenhauer and his | industrial populations famished. Curiously enough, it is 


secession from Wagner; and it is just in the treatment of 
these that we feel the inadequacy of this biography. A young 
man assuredly does not pass from the careless joys of student- 
life to the ‘‘ Everlasting No ”’ of pessimism, as Nietzsche did 
in Leipzig in 1876, with so little inward turmoil as Frau 
Forster represents her idealised brother as having done. We 
do not think Nietzsche was ever inclined to make his sister 
his confidant; and he certainly did not in that terrible 
upheaval at Bayreuth, which changed the whole current of 
his life and thought. Indeed, were her account of the matter 
the whole truth, then Nietzsche would stand convicted of an 
incredibly childish petulance in his attitude to Wagner. 
Whatever did happen in 1876, it was certainly not the kind 
of thing one sees happening everyday, say, in the case of 
Richard Strauss—the tragedy of the admirer who cannot 
keep pace with the development of his idol. Between 
Wagner and Nietzsche there was a clash of two 
“ Weltanschauungen.”’ Nietzsche put his friends off by 
giving them to understand that the deficiencies of the per- 
formance spoiled his pleasure, or agreed with his sister 
that the music “sounded so much better when you played 
it on the piano ’’; but the real reason of the schism lay far 
deeper. Bayreuth meant the birth in Nietzsche’s mind of a 
new optimism, of deep significance not merely for the 


thinker’s own life, but also for the whole thought and litera- - 


ture of Germany, an optimism before which the gods of 
Wagner’s pessimism slowly faded in a twilight that was a 
dawn. There is infinitely more to be read between the lines 
of Nietzsche’s own published writings on the tragic parting 
from Wagner than is explained in this life. 

It remains to be said that Dr. Ludovici has acquitted 
himself fairly satisfactorily of a difficult task ; his knowledge 
of German seems irreproachable, but his English is at times 
lacking in distinction. A word, too, should be said about 
the extraordinary discrepancy in price between the German 
and the English editions. We are no believers in the expensive 
book, and in the interests of Nietzsche himself, the handy 
little German volume at 4s., which everyone can purchase 
for himself, is much preferable to the more luxurious English 
book at 15s., which most of us will be content to borrow from 
our circulating library. It is, however, only fair to add that 
the latter volume has the advantage of some interesting 
illustrations. 





“AN EPIC OF WAR. 


“The Clouds.” By CHARLES M. Douaury. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


(Duckworth. 


Mr. Doventy’s patriotic poem, “The Clouds,” raises a 
fine crop of questions, no less perplexing indeed than those 
broached by the appearance of Walt Whitman and Brown- 
ing. We shall leave to professors and to pedants the honor 
of penetrating these thorny thickets of philological and 
metrical controversies which attend a poet whose diction 
embraces many words that have slipped out of use since 
Spenser’s example, who boldly employs the latest-minted 
words and phrases, such as ‘‘ wireless grams,’’ ‘‘ aero- 
sphere,”’ ‘‘ gasometers,’’ ‘‘ khaki-clad,’’ in his blank verse. 
Of more profit is it to discuss the sharp division betwixt the 
two camps of moralists, the old which holds forth the love of 
mother-country as the indispensable incentive to manly 
virtue, and the new which, viewing the jealous rivalry of 
nations as the fountain of fratricidal strife, preaches inter- 
national disarmament and discourages militarism. 

Mr. Doughty belongs to the old school: his ideas 
and his outlook, both in positive virtue and in specific limita- 
tions, might be those of Nelson’s captains, could they be 
called back to life in an hour when an unready and factious 
England, with ‘‘ slumbering eyelids,’’ is shown to be con- 
fronted with a successful invasion of foreign Eastlanders. It 
is always well to face the worst, and none can doubt Mr. 
Doughty’s patriotic purpose, stirred more by alarm at 
national slackness and over-fatness than by the menace of a 
hostile nation. We are concerned here, however, less with 
the poet’s intention than with his achievement, his vision 
of an England humbled, beset, rent, distraught, her ports 
and arsenals fired or fallen into the hands of the invader, 
her fleets shattered or crippled, her towne invested, her 





blending two atmospheres—that of the heroic, antique, anj 
feudal England, and that of the England of our naval 

say, of modern Portsmouth and Rosyth—that the 
succeeds in thrilling our imagination. Mr. Doughty’s his, 
torical sense is so vital and far-reaching, his patriotic 
imagination so deeply enrooted in the soil of our forbeary 
achievements, that he sees the whole continuity of our island 
story, and to him Caractacus and Hereward are memories a 
dominating and as enthralling as Drake or Nelson. Whether 
we accept or not the basis of his underlying contention anq 
poetic propaganda, his patriotism has scant affinities with 
the blind Imperialism of vulgar prejudice. Again, as , 
national poet should be, he is above party, and his vers 
is absolutely free from any suspicion of class-interest oy 
class-bias. 

It is this spiritual descent from a long line of 
great writers and of Englishmen of imperishable heart or 
deed, that endows Mr. Doughty’s verse with its stability and 
its air of great traditions. Even when he may appear to 
be twisting the language into what someone has wittily 
described as “a new Indo-Eusopean dialect,” he retains 
something of the stamp of an antique. A good example of 
his attempt—not an entirely successful one—to solve the 
difficulties of his style, is the following passage :— 


“The glorious Kings ship VICTORY, being thus taken, 
BRiTAIN’S PALLADIUM, by the envious enemies; 
Once more her capstan manned was, to shrill pipe; 
Heaved anchor. And unberthed, the old three-decker 
Rode, twixt two Eastlander cruisers, for her guard. 


She; our enemies, with loud foreign shout, triumphing; 
Salvos of cannon and tempestuous music; 

When hoised their foreign standard, at the main; 

Was towed out, for a trophy of Englands war, 

And our disgrace. Her frigates masts seen then 
Were garlanded, with English oaken green! 


But when, off Holy Island, they arrived; 

And drew nigh port; forewarned, by wireless grams, 
Awaited them there British submarines 

That blew up their own VICTORY, which there sunk, 
With honour; and by her rent timbers, foundered 

One of the enemy cruisers. They the other, 

With her propellers injured and fore plates 

Stove in, ceased from pursuit then only; when her 
Rife wireless signal-calls brought flocking warships 
Out from, (nigh-hand there,) Eastlanders’ war-haven.” 


The scheme of the poem is ingenious, and is well framed 
to display the varied strands of the poet’s singular 
originality. After a Proeme, in which the Negligent Isle is 
taken to task for slumbering careless, ‘‘ whilst they which 
hate thee, sharpen their bright glaives,’’ a Vates addresses 
the Muse, who shows him in a vision the Demons of War 
and Rapine descending on Britain. We do not think this 
traditional poetic machinery has inspired Mr. Doughty to 
such good purpose as in the majority of the pages that follov. 
In successive sections we attach ourselves to the fortunes of 
a young Englishman, one Carpenter, who, after witnessing 
the successful descent on Easthampton, an East Coast town, 
by the Eastlanders’ forces, and the sacking and burning of 
the town, crosses England afoot, by way of Ely, Stamford, 
and the Valley of the Dove, to rejoin his widowed mother. 
In his native village he is arrested and is near being shot 
as a spy by the enemy, but, happily, set at liberty, he turns 
his steps towards Wales. Carpenter’s journey gives the 
poet natural occasion for descriptions by eye-witnesses of 
the horrors of the war, of the desperate straits of the ravaged 
land and its dazed population, of the destruction and ruil 
of our naval fortresses, of heroic resistance of patriotic bands 
hastily organised and equipped, and of the whole progres 
of the struggle. Some idyllic scenes and incidents are inter 
woven in the narrative, and these give poetic relief to the 
black and sinister background of the nation’s disaster. Th 
most charming interlude is that entitled ‘‘ Toward th 
Valley of the Dove,” a poem almost complete in itsell 
breathing a tender, melodious spirit of peaceful happiness; # 
poem that, we venture to think, will become a classic, what 
ever fate befalls the war epic. But ‘‘ The Clouds,” as 
achievement, despite the utmost that can be urged against 
it by cold, puzzled, or hostile critics, possesses a cresti? 
actuality, a breadth of vision, an intensity of imaginati® 
life which outweigh its many defects. Perhaps the poetic illo- 
sion holds us least in such sections as “Sister Gertrude” st! 
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‘* A Book of the Sacred Band,”’ where the feeling of religious 
patriotism is strongest. The effect of the poem is, 
of course, cumulative, and no quotation can convey 
any idea of the atmosphere of the whole varied picture. 
The following passage will illustrate the austere concision 
of Mr. Doughty’s muse :— 


“And in wars straitness and extremity, is this 
Years seedtime lost: shall be none Harvest-season ! 
I saw men fugitive, from their burning homes: 
They seemed dry reeds; that had not tasted bread! 
Stumbled, with gaunt looks, moaning multitude; 
Wavering on hill-sides; in waste fields, dispersed : 
Many, as they wander, droop and fall in death. 
Wretches, once citizens, harbourless, now breathe forth 
Their lives in woods: the thickets stink with corses. 


Men hating the empty daylong dying want, 

Delirious, nightlong, hunger-dream of bread; 

Accusing heaven, that they regard no more; 

Which not regardeth them in their desperate miseries! 
Renouncing, to fling more the winged waste praying, 
Towards Coast of stars’ cold working multitude: 
Envying of them that sleep, the happier case: 
Frenzied, demoniac, daily slay themselves.” 





BOWLS. 


“The Complete Bowler.” By J. A. MANSON. (Black. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ir would be no more easy to imagine that Drake went to 
meet the Spanish Armada after finishing a game of billiards, 
or even cricket, than to think that Cincinnatus was recalled 
to office from the cobbler’s bench. There is a sort of naval 
virtue about bowls, in the nice adjustment of hand and eye, 
and the massy deliberateness that brings off a coup that the 
uninitiated spectator would call beforehand impossible, and, 
after he had seen it, a fluke. There is a fascination in send- 
ing off your bowl of wide bias in a direction all astray of the 
mark, and in seeing the faithful thing running as though 
endowed with life, slower and slower, but ever on and on, as 
though its ivory eyes guided it, round an obstructing shot, 
and into the haven by the jack, “ obliquely waddling to the 
mark in view.’’ It may be that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton; but there must be some nourishment 
for the general’s brain and nerve in a calm summer evening’s 
game at bowls. 

No one can read Mr. James Manson’s book of “The 
Complete Bowler ’’ without growing enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject. In the first place, it is beautifully illustrated with 
historic pictures, with drawings and with photographs of 
British masters of the craft. There is an especially interest- 
ing engraving from a thirteenth-century MS., which shows 
the eternity of human nature in the agony with which the 
players follow, as though they could control it, the inexorable 
course of a bowl that has been sped. It belongs to a chapter in 
which the early history of the game is patiently and con- 
vincingly unrolled. Then its career is traced through some 
dark periods, when Henry VIII. made it unlawful, because it 
interfered with archery, when the dissoluteness of late Tudor 
years brought blacklegs and sharpers upon the green, and, 
lastly, we come to the bright days of revival in Scotland, 
whence the purified game has come to the rest of the four 
kingdoms and to British dominions beyond the sea. 

Bowls must remain a democratic game. So long as a 
man will put on rubber soles and respect the green and the 
rules, written and unwritten, he may stand on his merits as 
a bowler against lords and kings. On the maintenance of a 
perfect green, the club may legitimately spend almost anything. 
The turf must be sea turf, from Forres, laid as truly as a 
billiard cloth, and true in every inch, even after a season’s 
wear remaining “not a preen the waur.’’ But the author 
utters a fatherly warning, in which we concur, against 
extravagance: in non-essentials. Australia is the awful 
example. ‘Some clubs,’’ says Mr. Manson, “ have yielded 
to the temptation to build commodious and well-appointed 
club-houses, at an outlay of £2,000 or £3,000 and upwards,”’ 
and he adds, rather impressively :— 


“ Every club that approves of a policy which is often both 
wasteful and demoralising is unconsciously jeopardising the most 
cherished social attributes of Bowls. Bowlers will rue the day 


they sanction extrayagant expenditure in connection with the 





——— 


pursuit of their game, for most assuredly, the next step 
open wide the door to class distinction and class sentiment” 


We find another timely admonition on the twin evils ¢ 
wearing white shoes, and of making jocular remarks, calc. 
lated to put the players on the opposite side off their game 
The italics are Mr. Manson’s, and they indicate the gravity 
of his charge. He adds that “the endless handshakings afte 
every decent shot, as well as other capers, at last grow tedioy 
and tiresome, and impress the onlookers as childish rathe 
than funny and spontaneous.’’ That this sort of behavior 
should have broken out at the last International match jy 
certainly disconcerting. 

As a result of that meeting, to turn to a pleasanter 
aspect, the long supremacy of Scotland received a check 
from which abundant practice in the coming season yil] 
have to redeem it. The laurels went to England, though the 
two London players who were most instrumental in the 
victory bear the names of James Gillespie Carruthers anj 
Adam Adamson. We need not be surprised if London og. 
tinues to be the home of bowls. The County Council has 
built a green in nearly every park, and a good exposition of 
this beautiful game is often to be seen there. At any rate, 
there should be a large and appreciative public for Mr. 
Manson’s brightly-written book. It is a book to captivate 
the neutral mind, as well as the enthusiast who lives all day 
for the rubber-soled evening on a perfect green. 





ART AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


“The Works of Man.” 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In ‘‘ The Works of Man,” Mr. Phillipps has used a good deal 
of material that has appeared elsewhere, but it is piquant 
and interesting enough to be well worth resuscitation in 
volume form. His central theme is Art as.the expression 
of the Spirit of its age and as the reflection of a people's 
character, and his opening chapters upon Egyptian Art, a 
evidenced by the temples, pyramids, and bas-reliefs, give 
the key to his method of handling it. The author’s view is, 
briefly, that the Egyptian monuments have no esthetic 
value at all, but that, as human documents expressive of the 
life and character of the Egyptians, they are worthy of all 
the attention that Egyptologists have given them. He 
allows that their Art advanced towards a kind of perfection, 
but urges that it was a perfection of the hand, achieved by 
generations of practice, and not of the intellect—that, from 
first to last, it was childishly archaic in conception. Allow 
ing no mentality to their art, he finds the reason in 4 
corresponding deficiency in the people; and this again he 
traces to the character of the country, its isolated position, 
and the “tyranny of the Nile,” which determined the pros 
perity or poverty, the joys or sorrows, of all who lived upa 
its banks, accounting for the bondage of the native intellect 
The Assyrians, another river-side civilisation, had similar 
limitations ; while in Arab art the flimsiness and whims: 
cality represent the qualities of the race, their energy coll 
bined with fickleness and instability, leading to short-lived 
successes and evanescent achievement. But with the Greeks 
comes intellect and more—an additional sense, the 
esthetic sense of the eye. The gift of divining proportiom 
was theirs, and the faculty of thinking in terms of form and 
composition; the ethical conceptions of Greek life wr 
mirrored in the esthetic qualities of Greek art. The cot 
bative energy of Gothic architecture, the craving for 
spaciousness latent in the Renaissance builders, the prete™ 
tious uselessness of aristocratic furniture just before tl 
French Revolution, these are all pressed into the serm® 
of Mr. Phillipps’s theory. ds 

It is very ingenious, very persuasive, and, withit 
limits, perfectly sound. But in places we _hesital 
The distinction, for example, which he draws betwee? 
the archaic art of the Egyptians or Assyrians 
the archaic art of the Greeks strikes us as a little over-it® 
though he is backed to some extent by Professor Gardner 
If, as Mr. Phillipps and Professor Gardner proclail 
“almost every archaic statue in Greece bears a tract, . 
some part or other, of direct study and observation ® 
Nature,” to be found in “ever so slight revelations,” #* 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. (Duck. 
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THE COUNTRY HEART 


and other Stories 








By MAUDE EGERTON KING 6s. 
“They bear the stamp of a fine and distinct personality: 
sensitive, alert, and endowed with rare penetration.’”’—Nation. 


“She knows the country heart exceédingly well, and her stories 
are delightfully and freshly told.”—Westminster Gaeette. 


THE ENGLISH AGRICUL- 


TURAL LABOURER 


By A. H. BAVERSTOCK 
With Introduction by @. K. CHESTERTON. 6d. net. Postage 1d 
“Tt puts the historical case for the English labourer in a nut- 
shell, and Mr. Chesterton’s definition . . . deserves wide publicity.” 
ae “It introduces the serious reader to the classics of 
the subject.””—Atheneum. 


BERNARD SHAW AS 


ARTIST-PHILOSOPHER 
By R. M. DEACON 1s. net. Postage 14d, 


“It is perhaps the best examination of Bernard Shaw that has 
been published in English. Students who will keep this little work 
at their elbow, will be enabled to find more in Shavianism than is 
dreamt of in their philosophy.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


SONGS OF JOY, and others 
By William H. DAVIES. 2s. 6d. net 


“If anyone thinks there is no fine poetry being written in 
England now, let him get this little book at once.”—English Review. 


SONNETS By PELHAM WEBB 


ane publisher ventures to draw particular attention to the 
thirty sonnets here offered, and to the manner in Which they are 
produced. Blue Boards, 1S. net. Postage 1d. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE “GREY BOARDS” 
1 SERIES. 

8. The Cap of Care 


at The Strummings of a Lyre 
— 8vo. Grey Boards. 64pages. Deckle-edge paper. 1s. net each. 
th Mr. Fifield completely understands what is due to poetry in 
© way of ,print, binding, and—most important of all—page 
arrangement. _—Westminster Gazette. 
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New Edition. 
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NEW EDITION. 2. 
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cloth binding. 
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1 By J. E. Pickering 
9. The Ballad of Two Great Cities By B. Williams 
By F. B. Burr 


WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS TO MYSELF. 
By A WOMAN OF FORTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The writer of these letters is a woman within sight of middle 
age, to whom has come a period of enforced rest that may possibly 
end in the delayed joy of motherhood—a hope so frail and shy 
that she dare hardly weight it with wishes. 

Unable to bear the thought of the future, lest her disappoint- 
ment in it be too great, she dwells much in her solitude on the 
vast, and conceives the idea of writing such letters to herself 
at various points of her journey through childhood, girlhood, and 
early womanhood as might possibly have helped her with their 
encouragement or their blame could they have reached her at 
the actual time. 

And as she writes, hope grows strong for a while and 
dies again. <%* 


SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND THEIR SALONS. 
By MARY HARGRAVE. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Germany has produced some intellectual heroines, com- 
paratively little known outside their own country, whose names 
stand worthily beside those of noted women of other nations. 
Bettina von Arnim, Goethe’s “Child Love”; Rahel Varnhagen, 
the Sibyl of the nineteenth century; the brilliant Jewesses and 
their salons in Berlin; the women who influenced the Romantic 
movement in Germany; lastly, the noble and ill-fated Queen 
Louise of Prussia, are here presented to English readers. The 
book gives a picture of their lives and the times in which they 
lived, with extracts from their sayings and writings 


A YEAR’S GARDENING. 
By BASIL HARGRAVE. Fully illustrated from original 
photographs. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Everyone who has tried it knows that what tells most in a 
garden, be it large or small, is daily attention, even if the time 
devoted is only a few minutes. A week's delay may be disastrous, 
and to the amateur gardener his daily task in the garden should 
be as habitual as his daily tub. As a means of acquiring the 
habit of daily gardening this book is invaluable—it gives a 
series of jobs for each day in the year. In addition, it has 
chapters on all sorts of general information concerning the 
garden, with an alphabetical list of flowers, etc., and useful notes 
on cultivation; the whole being rendered complete by a good 
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the War Office prior to the creation of 4 great air squadron. 
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not possible to say the same of, say, the Assyrian sculptures 
of animals? Mr. Phillipps talks a lot of good sense about 
the nonsense that has been read into the Great Pyramid, 
or the Assyrian Winged Bull; but he seems to us less per- 
suasive, and more like the ordinary literary visionary when, 
in order to fit his theory of potential intellectuality lurking 
in the Greek archaic craftsman, he discovers these “ ever 
so slight revelations” in his work, and compares them with 
the absence of any like quality in the productions of the 
intellectual Egyptian or Assyrian. It is tempting to discover 
this differential quality when the archaic stage is followed 
by one of such glorious awakening as occurred in Greece ; 
but does the difference really exist while the art is still 
archaic? However, the book is an excellent example of 
the modern and more human constructive art-criticism. 





A TALE OF A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 
“ The City of Light.” 


Ir is rare that a novelist succeeds in producing a satisfactory 
delineation of foreign life, and, indeed, one of the greatest of 


By W. L. GrorGr. (Constable. 6s.) 


all novelists has expressly laid it down that any such | 


attempt must fail, since the foreigner can never hope to 
comprehend the fine shades of the national soul. Mr. W. L. 
George, greatly daring, has, however, in “The City of 
Light,’’ come near to achieving the impossible. His story 
is marked by quite exceptional intimacy with the manners, 
habits, and outlook of the Parisian middle-classes, and his 
grasp of minute detail declares the close familiarity of a 
specially privileged observer. ‘‘ The City of Light ” attacks the 
typical French loveless marriage and the institution of the 
dot, with a completeness that, from the English point of 
view, is unanswerable. Similarly, the English middle-class 
custom of making no effort to marry off the daughters of 
the family entails evils which a Frenchman could indict with 
equal point. With incisive skill Mr. George brings his 
formidable batteries to play on the French Moloch, the 
family, the conventional duty, affection, and respect which 
its worship exacts, binding the members rigidly together 
and sacrificing the liberty of the children for the sake of 
‘marrying money,’’ and saving money in turn for the dot. 
The novel is written with a bias, but though it proves toe 
much, the author has selected his types with such clever- 
ness that one cannot call his picture palpably overcharged. 
It is curious indeed that, with such avowed dislike of the vices 
of the French bourgeoisie, “The City of Light” should 
produce so comparatively truthful and artistic an effect. 


Henri Duvernoy, the youthful hero of twenty- 
four, we are told, is not typically French. This 
admission is artful, for instinctively we rally to 


Henri’s side in the battle fought between Latin 
and English ideals. Madame Duvernoy, however, is the 
typical French mother of solid bourgeois origin, sprung 
from a rich tradesman’s family of the Third Empire. 
Marthe Lacour’s dot of five hundred thousand francs had 
attracted Jules Duvernoy, of an old legal family, and the 
couple are soon in possession of an annual income of 
fifty thousand francs, twenty thousand of which Madame 
Duvernoy cautiously puts by. The prospects of Henri, the 
only son, who has taken a solicitor’s degree, but has not yet 
a practice of his own, are, therefore, very good, and his 
mother is determined that the girl he marries must bring 
him a dot of 250,000 francs. Henri is a heavy and dreamy 
youth with a distinct distaste for the worldly outlook and 
loose amours of the young men of his class. He longs 
vaguely for the bliss of romantic love, and in this dangerous, 
dissatisfied frame of mind he meets and falls desperately in 
love with Suzanne Berquin, the beautiful daughter of a 
shady financialist, whose lawsuit against the Turkish Govern- 
ment is being conducted by Monsieur Duvernoy, to the latter’s 
great advantage. One of the clever opening chapters 


describes the dinner en famille given by the Duvernoys to the 
Berquins, to Mézin, an old viveur, and Madame Sarlat-Cohen, 
and the preliminary struggle between Eugénie, the cook, 
who insists on an entrée of “little birds,’”’ and Madame 
Duvernoy, is illuminating as to the rival passions in the 
French breast for economy and for chic cookery. The freshness 





es 


and force of the novel lies largely in its up-to-date Parisian 
atmosphere, one where the old French virtues are seen to hy 
contaminated by contact with the invading horde of Germay 
Jews and Spanish Americans, whose money makes them thy 
new conquerors of Paris. ‘“ They knew, this mongrel 

that they were well-settled on the garbage heap of shady 
finance, ostentatious motor-cars, eighty-pound frocks and gals. 
cious plays, and that they were the true masters of a fadj 
Latin people.’’ The position of the financier, Berquin, hoy. 
ever, is so insecure, despite his ostentatious parade of wealth 
that the fact is common knowledge that he cannot dower his 
daughter Suzanne with more than a paltry fifty thousand 
francs, and the story turns on the struggle of Madame 
Duvernoy to prevent her son from marrying the girl he 
passionately loves. 

The appeal of the novel, to an English mind at least, 
undoubtedly lies in the contrast drawn between the natural 
law of love and the practical French view that in life ther 
are only two serious things, ‘‘ one’s position and money,” 
Henri’s friend, Javal, voices the ruling idea of his civiliga. 
tion when he says, ‘‘ Life is short, and there’s nothing muh 
in it. I mean to get what I can out of it: money, lov, 
position. Then I shall be thirty-five, find a nice girl with 
a good little dot, and be as good a pére de famille as you,” 
One asks oneself at this point whether French cynicism and 
English love of compromise do not in practice often arrive 
at the same goal. But the difference in the national ideal 
is exposed in the figure of the French mother, Madam 
Duvernoy. She is triumphantly predominant in France, but 
when she appears in England, she is seen to exist ina 
washed-out form, masking her worldly characteristics with 
a complex, chameleon-like hypocrisy. The formidableness 
of Madame Duvernoy lies in her impregnable conviction 
that a young man may amuse himself with any amorous 
intrigues he pleases, but that he must marry for a solid 
position, and sacrifice nothing for love. Backed by the 
national sentiment, she controls her sons’ marriages and 
disposes of her daughters on the same basis, often, it must 
be admitted, with happy results. But in the story of Henri’s 
passion for the beautiful Suzanne, Mr. George cleverly 
pierces the point in Madame Duvernoy’s armor. Henri is 
transfigured by his love, and is moved by a force, eternal 
and divine, which deals with the materialised prudence of 
her ideas, much as a great sea sweeps away the brick and 
iron that bars its advance. He is weak in character, and 
cannot stand up openly against his mother’s will, with 
nothing to support him. But the sordid prudence of 
the Duvernoys will not allow them to snap the tie o 
monetary interest that, for the nonce, binds M. Duvernoy 
and the financier together. Very cleverly depicted is the 
struggle in Madame Duvernoy’s heart between her desir 
for her husband to retain his client and the fat pickings of 
“the case”? and her desire to break once for all with the 
Berquins so as not to expose Henri to fresh peril. Ina few 
stolen interviews Henri, however, outwits his mother’s vigil 
ance, and the two young people pledge themselves for life, 
though Henri does not dare to defy his father and mother 
openly. . 

The chapter on life at a French watering-place, wher 
Henri continues his clandestine love- making, is full 
of breezy freshness, and is animated with malicious little 
strokes at the ostentation and the soulless vulgarity of the 
cosmopolitan crowd of pleasure-hunters. In Part III., Trois 
Ans Apres, the long-delayed battle is at last fought tos 
finish. Henri unexpectedly inherits 300,000 francs by a 
aunt’s legacy, and determines to be his own master 
Madame Duvernoy, however, checkmates him by calling 2 
the assistance of the French law, which decrees that the 
affairs of contumacious children, who have defied theit 
parents’ wishes, shall be administered by their “ natural 
guardians,” the terrible Conseil de famille. The decisio®, 
adverse to Henri, is obtained by a certain amount of intrigue 
and trickery, but the result is that Henri’s fortune is 
longer in his own hands. This is the last blow to his endur 
ance, and, in a stormy scene with his mother, he defies her 
authority, inveighs against all family ties, and walks out,® 
free man, to seek Suzanne. Mr. George in this scene has ptt 
into Henri’s mouth all the arguments against the dot syste™ 
that his book so skilfully formulates. It is an artistic ert, 
but the only conspicuous one in a brilliantly planned 
solidly constructed tale. 
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Two Spirited Books. 


If am would know Ireland as She really 
is, read— 


THE POPE’S Intellectual, 


aoe and 
GREEN ISLAND: Modern ain, 
By W. P. RYAN. 


Late Editor of ‘ THe IRisH NaTION.” Price 6/- net. 


g@- Some striking testimonies to the merits of this 
remarkable book : 

The Nation says :—“ This is unlike any other book that 
has ever been written on Ireland. It is most informing.” 

The Spectator says :—“* The Pope’s Green Island’ is ex- 
cellent reading from the first page to the last.” 

The Daily Chronicle says;—* Mr. Ryan’s book on Ireland 
is really interesting and illuminative.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette says :—“ A book which ought to 
command the widest attention.” 

The Liverpool Post says:—“It approaches genius . . . 
a most fascinating production—every page of it.” 





Dr. GRENFELL’S NEW BOOK. 


Author of “ Down Nerth on the Labrador,” &e. 


THE ADVENTURE .... 
OF LIFE. aes 


With Portrait of the Author in Photogravure. 
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NOW READY AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 
AND LIBRARIES, 


PROBLEMS of the PACIFIC. 
By FRANK FOX. 
Author of “Ramparts of Empire,” &c. 

The Pacific is the Ocean of the future. On the bosom of 
the Pacific will be decided, in peace or in war, the next 
great struggle of civilisation which will give as its prize the 
supremacy of the world. Shall it go to the white race or 
the yellow race? If to the white race, will it be under the 
British flag, or the flag of the United States, or of some 
other nation? That is the problem of the Pacific, which is 
fully treated in this volume. 

Demy 8vo. cloth. 78. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 





VIEWS and REVIEWS. 
From the cutlook of an Anthropologist. 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B,, G.C.M.G., D.Sc, 
Author of “The Opening-up of Africa.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. net. Postage, 4d. extra. 


STUDIES in SEEDS & FRUITS. 


An Investigation with the Balance. 
By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 158, net. Postage, 6d. extra. 








Ready May 28. 
NEW VOLUME IN CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


PHARISAISM : ITS AIM. AND 
ITS METHOD. 


By REV. R. TRAVERS HERFORD 
Author of “Christianity in Talmud and Midrash.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 58. net. 
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ANIMA CELTICA. By Reernatp L. Hine. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“A book which shows in every line a deep study of Irish history 
and literature . .. a book to read and read again .. we find 


pleasure, wonder, and delight in every page.”—Irish Independent. 
CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY. By Gorpon 


BoTTOMLEY. Second Series. F’cap 8vo. 1s. net. 


THE HIDDEN DOOR: A Monologue. By 


Aucusta KLEIN, M.A. Royal16mo. Is. 6d. net. 


VERSES BY THE WAY. By M. H. Bovurcnier. 


Author of “ The C Major of Life,” etc. Demy 48 mo. 1s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE WHITE BUTTERFLIES. 


By M. BortHwick. F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF THE OPEN AIR. By G. A. Greeye. 


Roy. 16mo. 3s. 6d, net, 


STORM - SONG, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


PALLISTER BARKAS. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP AND OTHER POEMS. 
ty gs VistaK. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Wrapper, 


THE VIGO CABINET SERIES 


Has completed its Hundredth Volume, and enters upon a 
Second Century. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Roy. 16mo. Cloth 1s, 6d. net; Wrappers, 1s, net. 
THE VIGO VERSE ANTHOLOGY. Selections from early 


volumes. 
ILLUSIONS AND IDEALS. By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 
GERMAN BALLADS AND LYRICS. Done into English Verse 


by Daisy SRoicnER. 
MAGINARY SONNETS OF TASSO TO LEONORA. By 
ICE LAW, 


STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS. Translations from the 
French, Italian and German. By Lois SAUNDERS. 


SOME POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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Daily Graphic.—‘* Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people.... 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without a 
chuckle.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. . . . As things happened, 
so tuey are set down. . . . It is characteristic of a ruthless, but 
very good-tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—“‘ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 


Queen.—“ Well-written . . . a pleasant book to read.” 
Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Service Memories.” By Surgeon-General Sir A. D. HOME, 
V.C. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Aut soldiers, and especially all Army Medical officers, 
should read Sir A. D. Home’s excellent volume. That dis- 
tinguished officer and admirable surgeon began his career in 
the army during the long pause between Waterloo and the 
Crimea, when the North-west Frontier and Burma were the 
only scenes of military activity. The Crimea brought him 
at once into the firing line, as it were, and throughout that 
campaign and the Mutiny his memories have the vivid 
interest of evidence from ‘‘ the man who was there.’’ The 
Crimea was less than sixty years ago, but he notices that the 
traditions of the Peninsular War still held the War Office 
so tightly bound that the troops went on active service in 
full dress. It seems almost incredible now, but the batta- 
lions landed in the Crimea and fought the famous battles 
there tricked out, equipped, and hampered as at an Aldershot 
review. If only we could take the next step and make the 
service kit the one and only uniform, how immensely the 
army would gain in readiness and be reduced in expense! But 
even the contrast noticed by Sir A. D. Home seems to make 
his early memories almost prehistoric. Many valuable hints 
for commissariat as well as medical officers will be found in 
the book: for instance, he notices in the Crimea and the 
Mutiny what thg present reviewer can fully confirm from 
later campaigns, that the chief craving of soldiers in the 
field is not for spirits, nor even for cigarettes, but for jam. 
If we were rationing an army we would provide at least as 
much jam as “bully-beef.’’ After the Mutiny, Dr. Home, 
as was the simple title of those days, did most distinguished 
service in China, Canada, New Zealand, and Ashanti. It is 
characteristic of the man that in the index we find 
** Victoria: see Hong Kong,’’ and ‘‘ Victoria, Queen,’’ but 
of the Victoria Cross, won for tending the wounded under 
deadly fire at Lucknow, there is not a word. 


* * ” 


“The Daughters of Louis XV.” By Castmir STRYIENSKI. 
Translated by CRANSTOUN METCALFE. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

M. Casimir Stryrenski, after writing an excellent his- 
tory of France in the eighteenth century, gives us, in the 
present volume, the biographies of the eight daughters of 
Louis XV.—one of whom, Louise-Marie, died in childhood. 
The portraits of these ‘‘ Mesdames de France ’”’ are to be 
seen on the walls of the Louvre and Versailles, and to-day, 
when every scrap of material bearing upon the close of the 
ancien régime is diligently hunted out, the history of their 
careers is not without interest. These minor Bourbons 
present, indeed, most of the characteristics of their family. 
Self-satisfied and self-centred, sticklers for the trifles of 
etiquette, ignorant of their own people, and caring little for 
the world outside Versailles, they lived their narrow lives 
until the States-General—which, as M. Stryienski says, 
Madame Adelaide regarded as a good occasion for a display 
of magnificence—rang up the curtain for a new era in 
France. The most valuable portion of M. Stryienski’s book 
is that devoted to Louise-Elizabeth, who, while still a girl, 
became Duchess of Parma. The little that was previously 
known about her is largely supplemented, and M. Stryienski 
claims that she played an important part in the Family 
Compact. Madame Henriette and Madame Adelaide are 
better known, and their life at the Court, where the Pompa- 
dour and the Du Barry were favorites, gives the author 
material for some entertaining pages. Madame Louise is 
distinguished from her sisters by the independence which 
prompted her to become a Carmelite nun, and while M. 
Stryienski does her full justice, he refrains from the raptures 
of some of her clerical biographers. There is little to be 
said of Madame Victoire beyond that she was even fonder of 
food than were her sisters, while Madame Sophie is refused 
even this claim to attention. ‘‘ Insignificant she was born,”’ 
writes M. Stryienski, ‘‘ and insignificant she remains to her 
dying day.”” Slight as are the claims of these ladies upon 
our attention, M. Stryienski uses their biographies as a 
means for painting some vivid pictures of the French Court 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


- pages. 








“Society at Tunbridge Wells in the Eighteenth Centyy— 
and After.” By Lewis MELVILLE. (Nash. 10s, 6d, net.) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS owes its first fame to the curiosity of 
the third Baron North in the seventeenth century, who 
noticing a shining scum on the surface of a spring, had the 
water examined by his physician, and proclaimed its 
medicinal virtues. Some of the invalids who tried the 
waters found that they were benefited, and in a few years 
the place began to be talked about. It was not, however 
until Queen Henrietta Maria and her daughter-in-law, 
Catherine of Braganza, gave their patronage to the springs 
that Tunbridge Wells became fashionable. Thenceforward 
it was one of the acknowledged meeting-places of society, 
and Mr. Melville’s intimate acquaintance with the old 
memoirs and journals enables him to gossip very pleasantly 
about its many distinguished visitors. Grammont found 
Tunbridge Wells “the most entertaining and agreeable” 
place in Europe; Defoe praised its “liberty of conversa- 
tion’’; Beau Nash divided his empire over it and Bath; 
from it Mrs. Montagu penned many of her stilted letters; 
while among its other patrons are numbered Garrick, 
Colley Cibber, Congreve, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Richard- 
son, Fanny Burney, and Richard Cumberland. The reader 
will meet all these and a crowd of others in Mr. Melville’s 
The book is a good example of a type which has 
been called into existence by M. Barbeau’s volume on that 
similar, if not rival, watering-place, Bath. 

* * 


“Individuality and Art.” By Herserr E. A, Fvrst, 
(Maemillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 


We remember Mr. Furst as the author of a thoughtful 
book on Chardin, in the course of which he expounded some 
interesting opinions of his own on art in general. This 
little volume may be regarded as a further instalment of his 
profession of artistic faith. It is of the nature of a sermon, 
with Turner and the “Fighting Téméraire’”’ as its text; 
and its object, if we read it aright, is to demonstrate how far 
an artist is responsible for his individuality, and how far 
the latter is determined by external circumstances. His 
conclusion is that the “‘ Fighting Téméraire”’ is no more 
truly a product of individuality than the bower-bird’s bower; 
it happened as inevitably as the Fall of Rome, and is as much 
to Turner’s credit as the rotation of the earth upon its 
axis.” The process by which he arrives at this seemingly 
startling judgment is both informative and philosophic, He 
does not seek to decry Turner, or to detract from the poetry 
of the “ Fighting Téméraire’’; he merely sets forth the 
several historical facts connected with the painting of the 
picture—showing how wide of the mark were Thornbury’s 
and Ruskin’s interpretations of Turner’s “ subtleties” and 
alleged “symbolism’’—and hopes, by this materialistic 
method of dissection, to inculcate a sounder appreciation of 
his “poetry” than the nebulous philosophising of older 
critics succeeded in imparting. His analysis of Turner's 
artistic ancestry is, in this connection, particularly sug- 
gestive. 

* * + 
“In Defence of America.” By Baron Von Tause. (Swift. 
5s. net.) 

WE imagine that the first impulse of Baron von Taube’s 
American readers will be to regret the existence of their 
self-constituted champion. He begins with a list of thirty 
“popular indictments against the citizens of Uncle Sam’s 
realm,’”’ which will fill Englishmen, to whom the Baron's 
volume is addressed, with amazement. That “ the Ameri 
cans are de-civilised,’’ “inhospitable,” ‘eat greedily,” 
“drink to excess,’ “have no appreciation of personality, 
and “have no manners whatever,’’ while “ American women 
are silly, sexless, and expensive,” as well as “ unchaste, 
and “ American children are spoilt brats, being mostly ner 
vous, hysterical, and ill-mannered,’’ are not propositions 
that need contradiction in this country, and Baron von 
Taube’s method of defence is hardly less likely to please 
thoughtful Americans than are the charges from which he 
defends them. He is ready to palliate almost every abuse, and 
quotes without disapproval the threat of an American manv 
facturer to dismiss a foreman who is a Socialist. In his 
chapter on American education the Baron informs US that 
“Pascal worked out a good part of Euclid, drawing his 
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POMPEIAN 
PARCHMENT 


The Distinctive Letter-Paper 








will lift your letters 
out of the crowd 
and it gives you 
this quality 
cheaply 
1/- 


Box of 5 Quires 
Envelopes 1/- per 100 


Of Your Stationer 


Samples free from W. H. Smith & Son 
Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers 
Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








‘~PERFECTOS’ 
N° 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 
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John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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Experts deciare that 





is the finest material there is for 
the upholstering of furniture, etc. 


Many large hotels are using it in preference to leather, 
because, whilst it has the exact appearance of leather, 
it is more durable and more economical. 

Other points in favour of Rexine are: it is water 
and stain proof : it is germ-proof ; it can be washed 
when soiled. And it costs only one quarter the 
price of leather. 

When buying furniture or having your suite re- 
upholstered insist on seeing samples of Rexine. 
Your furnishing house will supply you with them. 


Rexine is equally good for the upholstering of Motor-cars. 
carriages, mail-carts. etc., and for the binding of books, etc. 


British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Limited, 
HYDE, near MANCHESTER. 




















AZENDA 


1s PURE COFFEE of 
DELICIOUS AROMA 


1/10 per {bin sealed tins of all Grocers 





Guaranteed pure by the Government 
of the State of Sari Paulo(Brazil) 
TZ CALITION h 

Under Government 
4 on each fin will be Gund as 
a disc of Filter Papers, 
for use with fhe Tricolalor’ 
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TRICOLATOR 
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* DIRECT FAZENDA 
POST 0. ae 
FREE RECOMMENDED 
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geometrical figures on sand with his stick, while guarding 
his sheep.” After this it is hardly surprising to find Fenni- 
more Cooper grouped with Victor Hugo, Goethe, and 
Rousseau in a list of famous men of letters. We trust that 
Baron von Taube will never undertake to defend this 
country. 
* * * 
‘The Child of the Dawn.” By A. C. Benson. (Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Benson’s book, which, he tells us, ‘‘ is all based 
upon an intense belief in God, and a no less intense con- 
viction on personal immortality and personal responsibility,” 
purports to be a narrative of the writer’s experiences in an- 
other world, between two successive incarnations. There 
are many minds that like to indulge in speculations as to 
the life beyond the grave, and these will probably enjoy 
exploring the regions of Mr. Benson’s fancy. Under the 
guidance of “‘ Amroth,” a sort of Bensonian Virgil, the 
writer wanders through the different realms of the Bensonian 
purgatory, enjoying the scenery, and observing the 
inhabitants. The book is written with a serious purpose, 
and contains Mr. Benson’s judgments on various types of sin 
as well as his solutions for some of the problems that trouble 
religious thinkers. 


Thr Geek in the City. 





Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning, 
May 24. May 31. 


Consols how or iin a 17%: _ Tits 
Midland Deferred ... = ons oe 678 eee 684 


Canadian Pacific ... oo par .. 268% - 276% 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... ae 52} vite 53} 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ie a os «= - 

Union Pacific as aa inn we =: 1748 oo. @6— GR 


Tue Stock Exchange resumed operations after the Whitsun- 
tide holidays without any enthusiasm. There are, no doubt, 
some embarrassments and difficulties to be got over in con- 
nection with the late boom, especially in connection with 
Marconi shares; but the tone improved as the week 
went on. The money squeeze, however, has been severe, 
but the Market has at last made the plunge, and has bor- 
rowed several millions from the Bank, mostly on bills which 
will have to be repaid in July. The chief upward movement 
during the week has been in Canadian Pacific. Foreign 
Bonds have been firmer. 
FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

The scuffle between President Taft and ex-President 
Roosevelt has rent the Republican Party, whose prospects 
seem to be worse than ever. Wall Street does not like the 
look of things; but some think that Colonel Roosevelt has 
already been “squared’’ by the magnates, and will issue a 
new “policy’’ promising to abandon Trust prosecutions, 
and so reconciling himself with the Old Guard. If he got 
the nomination on these lines there might be another battle 
between Roosevelt and Bryan. A victory for Bryan or any 
other Democrat would probably mean a great reduction of 
the tariff and sterner measures with the Trusts. Hence 
financial sentiment in New York is not cheerful. There is 
very little speculation in shares, but a good deal in com- 
modities, which has been stimulated by the Mississippi floods 
and gloomy crop prospects. The weakness of President Taft 
is easily explained by the price movements; for the Ameri- 
can index numbers show, I understand, a rise of 10 per cent. 
in the last year. His failures in so many of the “ primaries ”’ 
also explain why the prosecution of the Coffee Trust and 
other bids for popularity are not taken very seriously. Yet 
this raises an interesting problem of foreign policy and 
foreign finance; for it is really intended to strike at the 
Brazil valorisation scheme and the international committee 
which sells the coffee. Moreover, the Coffee Trust is being 
investigated by a sub-committee of the Money Trust Com- 
mittee, and the Sugar Trust is being prosecuted. However, 
the Coffee Trust prosecution has not won in the preliminary 
proceedings. 

THe Natrona Dest. 

The annual White Paper on the Debt was issued on 
Wednesday, and shows, as will be seen, another very satis- 
factory reduction in national liabilities, though purists like 
Mr. Bowles could easily show that the figures are not really 





as good as they look. The return gives the aggregate gross 
liabilities of the State at the close of each financial Year 
from 1835-1836 to 1911-1912, both inclusive. The following 
table supplies a brief view of the National Debt at various 


times during the last sixty years :— 


Year. 


1852 
1862 
1872 
1882 
1892 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Aggregate 
Gross Liabilities. 


818,044,921 
821,290,132 
784,161,196 
759,919,976 
677,069,062 
765,215,653 
798,349,190 
794,498,100 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Aggregate 
Gross Liabilities, 


ee 
796,736,491 
788,990,187 


The details as to reductions during last year are helpful 
for the understanding of the important operations per- 
formed by our National Debt Commissioners. The funded 
Debt, which at the commencement of the year stood at 
£610,515,194, was reduced by life annuities and annuities 
for terms of years by £1,566,040; by application of sums 
derived from land tax redemption and composition of stam 
duty, £194,551; by new Sinking Fund, 1910-11 (pars), 
£1,449,335; by new Sinking 
£1,550,000 ; by old Sinking Fund, 1910-11, £3,002,827; by 
application of sum received on account of the China inden. 
nity, £318,239; and by sundry means, £34,110; a total af 
£8,115,102, to £602,200,092. The estimated capital liability 
in respect of terminable annuities stood on March 3ls. 


1911, 


at £34,417,265, 


1911-12 (part), 


and on March 3ist, 1912, x 


£33,044,389, a decrease of £1,372,876. The unfunded Debt, 
which at the commencement of the year stood at £40,500,000, 
was reduced £1,000,000, by application of part of the ney 
Sinking Fund, 1910-11, to £39,500,000. The amount of w. 
funded Debt was temporarily reduced further to the extent 
of £6,400,000 by the application of part of the Exchequer 
balance to pay off Treasury bills, renewable before June 30th, 


1912, under the Revenue Act, 1906. 
liabilities 


at the commencement 
£47,840,151, and at the end of the year at £50,061,947, an 
increase of £2,221,796. 


The other capital 


the year stood at 


LvcELLUM. 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 


the Company are the following :— 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 


Duties. 


Fire Insurance of every description. 


Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage © 


property. 


Marine Insurance. 


Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 
Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies #* 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written of 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager 
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A food of great nutritive value which 

can be made suitable for any degree of 

digestive power by the simple process of 

letting it stand for a longer or shorter 

period at one stage of its preparation. 
When strength is returning after illness, a carefully regulated 
and increasing amount of exercise for the digestive functions is 


beneficial. Benger’s Food is the only food which can be pre- 
\ pared so as to give the stomach this regulated amount of work. 
tA Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc, everywhere. 
LA 


[=as McCARTHY anp GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, 
June 11th, 14th, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near 
Reading, by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
LILLAH McCARTHY and Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, 
where seats may be booked. Special railway facilities. 


























R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£15 15S, NorTH CAPE and FJORDS. June 24. 
FJORDS only from £11 11s. July 16. 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ta. 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Prudential *ssuarce, Company, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


£80,000,000 
£94,000,000 





Invested Funds - - . . 
Claims Paid - ° ° s . 





The May 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


now on sale, price 6d.,has among 
its varied literary contents an 
article describing a visit to the 
actual Garden of Allah in North 
Africa. The whole number is 
good, a budget of news from the 
outer world, and you ought to 


get it. 
= 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME X. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 

















q muoh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





O PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 

KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commereial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures feur years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynzoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES — 
LADY SHELLEY, 1787-1817. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of “ Byron: The Last Phase,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


These diaries, which have recently been discovered, cover 
a wide ground, and deal with political, artistic, and social 
matters in the early days of the last century. Lady Shelley, 
a most fascinating woman, was in Paris a month after 
Waterloo, and took part in all the festivities of that exciting 
period. She was a very intimate friend of the Duke of 
Wellington, of Lord Castlereagh, and Metternich, and has 
much to say about Shelley, Byron, and Mr. Leigh. Her 
diaries were not written for publication, but as records of 
impressions have the greatest possible value for the student 
of pre-Victorian days. 


LIFE OF JAMES, 
FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


Few men have played a more important and distinguished 
part in the history of Ireland, and, indeed, of the United 
Kingdom, than James Butler, Earl, Marquess, and, after 
the Restoration of Charles II., first Duke of Ormonde. The 
devoted adherent of Charles I., he had, as Lord-Lieutenant, 
to carry on the Government of Ireland while the country 
was rent by religious factions as well as civil war. His 
life was full of crises and adventures, including the notorious 
attack on him by Colonel Blood. 




















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 
Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 
Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘t Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—‘t Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 





LONDON, 

WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 

in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
Central. 





Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. mee 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 





H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL LLOTEL (MacGregor’s). 





Scotland's leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 
rOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL _Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
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LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon... 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. ‘ ___Grounds 9 acres, 





J. T. Weaver, 


“MALVERN. ~— 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 
KNOTSFORD. ) Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter, Tel. 189. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodn 

MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 





lan, 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand, 
MOFFAT. ae: 
MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC, Dumfries-shire. 
Finest in Scotland. 
Gold (18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Motor Garage 
Terms, £2 12s. 6d., including Baths. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30._ 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 

SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. 
GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. 
__’Phone 8 Silloth. i 





W. H. Miles 


I Baths, 
Hawkins, Proprietor, 
Garage and stabling. 
W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill, 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
‘** Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric life. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Gold Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., lstClass Temp. Tel. 212. 

















Mrs. 7. Newbitt. 





Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


THE WIDOW THAT WOULD NOT, by Mrs. E. C. Owen. 


. SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G.” 
No. VII.—Captain Cuttle. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ WAGES, 
: by Watchman. 


Correspondence on Music and Morals; “ The Shakespeare 
Myth,” Aspirates, Universal Languages, The Privilege 
of Poverty. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER (continued), by D. H. Lawrence. 


“F.C.G.” Cartoons. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. 


Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. June 1. 














Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


~The Economist, 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 
Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Pricre 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KiveDomM, a 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, t™ 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the m 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE. ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.0» 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
elif teach Geography on Modern Lines, Mathematics, and 





st Games essential. Applicants must have a degree, 
or have passed an Inter. Arts or Inter. Science examination, or 
gme examination equivalent thereto. Salary £120, rising by 
snnual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may be 
obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from 
the Head Master, County School Helston, to whom all applications 
should be sent not later than 18th June, 1912. 
17th May, 1912. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE at the above College. 

Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, 
must reach the Registrar not later than Tuesday, July 2nd, 1912. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned: 

J. H. Daviss, M.A., Registrar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


PRIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year each, 


tenable for three years from September next, are offered to girls of 
4, 15, and 16 respectively. Application for particulars should 
be made to Mrs. BuRTON-Brown, at Prior’s Field. 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

THE NEXT EXAMINATION for Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 
$rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the 
High Mistress at the School. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Day Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nom- 
inations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do 
well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to 
the Headmaster or Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present the:nselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 


stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Bursar. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


ANSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
<i ing und Hygiene, A full professional course for girle in Ling's 
Swedish System; games, dancing. swimn ing, hygiene. Good appoint- 
Mentsobtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL | 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 





For full particulars and for e pies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


atl 


T | l E shire 
e aE starror4 Illustrated 
coLte Prospectus 
(omors. R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading), 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 





MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap MisTREss : 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staif with 
highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN, 
A thorough Education given, up to 

standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and professions. Special opportunities 
for advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 











BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss 0. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett. 
SUMMFR TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistrens 


NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tne Nation 
Pusuiisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed ‘“ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


— Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 





Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street. New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Steckholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 


HOLIDAY GUIDES, 


1/=net. ENCLAND & WALES. 4). 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION | 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. 
Justus M. Forman. 


“The character-sketching and plot are not only worthy of the high reputation this 
author enjoys, but should serve very materially to enhance it.”—Financial Times. 


PRIVATE SELBY. Edgar Wallace. 


A distinctly clever and entertaining story that will add considerably to Mr. 
Wallace’s already high reputation. 


A SON OF THE IMMORTALS. 


The most romantic of all Mr. Tracy’s fine stories. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. Fred M. White. 


A powerful and engrossing mystery story that holds the reader’s interest from 
start to finish. 


THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss. 


“Its variety of incident, the engaging qualities of its heroine, and its straightfor- 
ward singleness of purpose, are elements that should succeed in making this story as 
popular as any that Mr. Bindloss has produced.’’—Globe. 


THE, WOMAN WHO TEMPTED. 
Gertrude Warden. 


The tepan in question is one of the most ingenious inventions ever conceived 
from a noyélist’s brain. 


THE TOWER HILL MYSTERY. A. Wilson Barrett. 


This novel is one of the best examples from Mr. Wilson Barrett’s pen. 


MY LORD THE FELON. Headon Hill. 


A novel with an amazingly new situation. 


ROGUES IN ARCADY. 


A detective novel of engrossing interest. 


A BLIND LEAD. Lawrence L, Lynch. 


‘* An exciting tale of mystery, the interest is well sustained, and the plot cleverly 
evolved.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE RIVER OF UNREST. Bertram Mitford. 


‘A tale rich in incident and character, set against an effective background 
of savagery and mystery.’’—Scotsman. 


RED MONEY. Fergus Hume. 


A new mystery story by the author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


GOD AND MAMMON. (3/6) Joseph Hocking. 


‘Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novels ‘with a purpose,’ but 
nothing finer than ‘God and Mammon.’ "Worth Devon Journal. 


WINDSOR 


S. MACNAUGHTAN, DESMOND COKE, 
CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS, FRED M. WHITE, 
OWEN OLIVER, and many others. 


The Pictures of J. F. HERRING, 


WITH COLOURED PLATE. 


Cricket Article by J. E. RAPHAEL. 


Louis Tracy. 


Sir Wm. Magnay. 
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